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Big Steel Banking on Injunction 
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Big Steel Banks on Injunction 
- To Avoid Good Faith Bargaining 


WASHINGTON—Big Steel was pinning its anti- 
labor hopes at presstime Nov. 4 on a United States Su- 
preme Court decision that would force 500,000 striking 
steelworkers back to their jobs and thus permit the em- 
ployers to continue their avoidance of good-faith col- 
lective bargaining. 

The High Court on Nov. 3 heard argument on the union’s 
appeal of a lower court ruling that granted a back-to-work in- 
junction under the Taft-Hartley law in the industry-wide 
four-month old strike. 

The union is fighting the injunction on the grounds that 
there is no national emergency to warrant the forced return to 
work. Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg pointed out in argument be- 
fore all nine justices that there is no threat to national health 
and safety within the meaning of the law; and further, that the 
Taft-Hartley law is unconstitutional because it gives to the 
courts powers which should be reserved for the Congress. 


If the Court’s decision is for the Government, which ap- 
plied for the injunction, the union members will have to go 
back to work at once for 80 days under terms of the law, 
while negotiations continue. 

Meanwhile, management’s solid front in the industry- 
forced shutdown had been cracked by strike settlements with 
three of the smaller firms in the industry—Kaiser, Detroit 
and Granite City—and public opinion swung to the union’s 
position that Big Steel, too, should accept the same terms. 


Ike Sees Light Too 


Even President Eisenhower, at his press conference, de- 
clared that the union’s settlement negotiated with the Kaiser 
Steel Corp. should be the signal for an oe to end the 
strike everywhere. 

The new pact at Kaiser provides a sibel worth an 
estimated 221% cents. More importantly, it was agreed that 
the work rules, which Big Steel is seeking to alter drastically, 
would remain unchanged unless agreed to by both sides. 


The Kaiser pact was hailed by both USW Pres. David J. 
McDonald and Edgar F. Kaiser, board chairman of the na- 
tion’s ninth largest steel producer, as “non-inflationary.” 


Kaiser said he broke with the 11 other major companies 
which had been negotiating jointly with the union only after 
failing in “the most thorough attempts” to win industry ap- 
proval of the settlement to allow steel workers to return to 
the mills “without being forced .. . because of a possible fed- 
eral court injunction under Taft-Hartley.” 


In an indirect slap at the industry’s attitude, Kaiser said 
continuance of the steel shutdown posed a threat to his com- 





‘Quick, Close that Blind!’ 


pay’s philosophy that manangement “always should deal fair- 
ly and responsibly” with its employees. 


It was widely agreed that the Kaiser settlement placed 
the rest of the steel industry in an embarrassing position. The 
Washingon Post quoted one steel official as saying: ‘We're 
at a tactical disadvantage. It’s that much harder for us, 
especially the bigger companies, to argue that we can’t give 
what Kaiser gave.” 


The effect this breach in the solid front will have on 
the other companies is likely to be considerable. For one thing, 
the Steelworkers will not be at all inclined to accept terms 
from the other companies less than Kaiser offered. For an- 
other, there is public opinion to be considered and the public 
will want to know why a settlement acceptable to Kaiser 
isn’t acceptable to the rest. 





COL and Profits Soar: Pay Totals Fall | 


WASHINGTON—The cost of living resumed its up- 
ward climb in September as the price of all major 
groups of goods and services except transportation sent 
the Labor Department’s index to a new all-time high. 

The department's consumer price index at 125.2 rose four- 
tenths of a point from August. In the four previous months 
the index bad climbed slowly and then dipped in August. 

The Labor Department’s report showed housing costs up 
three-tenths of a point, food up four-tenths, clothing close to 
a full point, and medical care six-tenths of a point. Reading 
and recreation showed a four-tenths increase but transporta- 
tion dropped two-tenths—the only component in the index 
which dropped. 

The national total of wages and salaries, meanwhile, has 
been dropping for the past two months, but corporation profits 
after taxes and interest payments continue to soar. 

Latest statistics from the Department 9f Commerce show 
that during September the annual rate of income for wages 
and salaries dropped more than $3,000,000,000 from the July 
high of $261,500,000,000. 

As for profits, however, here are just a few headlines culled 
from only one edition of the Wall Street Journal: 

@ Standard Oil of New Jersey reported profits were up 
21 percent during the first nine months of 1959. 

@ R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company reported third quarter 
sales, net “at highest ever.” 

® Whirpool's 3rd period net nearly doubled 1958. 

@ Armco Steel earned $8.8 million operating at only 49.1 
percent capacity. 
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@ Phillips Petroleum indicated third quarter earnings sur- 


passed 1958. 

@ N.Y. Stock Exchange net in nine months nearly 
quadrupled. 

@ Continental Can sales net rose in third period. 

Etc. 


NEW RECORD HIGH in cost of living is graphically 

demonstrated by Hersey S. Riley, price chief of the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index climbed three- 

tenths of 1 percent during September to 125.2 percent 
of the 1947-49 average. 
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RWDSU STUDIES EFFECT OF NEW LABOR LAW 


Officers, Local Leaders, Attorneys Hold Series of Meetings 


NEW YORK CITY—The ‘Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, under the leadership of Pres. 
Max Greenberg, moved last month 
to insure continued smooth opera- 
tion of the entire union within the 
confines established by the new la- 
bor control law. A series of meetings 
designed to acquaint leaders of 
RWDSU locals throughout the coun- 
try with the provisions of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959, as the labor control 
law is entitled, was kicked off at a 
meeting in New York City on Oct. 30. 


Two days earlier, on Wednesday, Oct. 
28, officers of the RWDSU met in an all- 
day session with attorneys for the Inter- 
national Union and its affiliates in the 
metropolitan area. A section-by-section, 
line-by-line analysis of the new law pro- 
duced what Pres. Greenberg termed 
“greater understanding of the provisions 
of the Act, and a unified viewpoint of its 
requirements.” 


Also participating in this lawyers’ 
meeting were RWDSU attorneys Jerome 
Rosenhaus, Arthur Garfinkel and Robert 
Markewich, as well as RWDSU Sec.- 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Exec, Sec. Jack 
Paley, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail and 
Record’ Editor Max Steinbock. Repre- 
senting locals in the New York area were 
attorneys Asher Schwartz, Irving Rozen, 
Leon Reich, Joseph Reichbart, Charles 
Katz, Sidney Searles and Max Goldwe- 
ber, aS well as Martin L. Greenberg, son 
of the RWDSU president and a practic- 
ing attorney in New Jersey. 


Advice, Interpretation 


Authoritative advice on Congressional 
intent and interpretations by AFL-CIO 
legal and legislative experts was provided 
by the RWDSU’s Washington legislative 
representative, Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 
who had been invited by Pres. Greenberg. 
RWDSU auditor Norman Dorfman also 
participated in the meeting. 


For ten hours, the lawyers and union 
leaders went over the Act in detail. Be- 


. cause of the law’s vagueness in some areas 


and contradictions in others, there were 
varying opinions on their-meaning. But 
agreement was reached among the par- 
ticipants on recommendations to be made 
to RWDSU locals concerning most of the 
provisions requiring immediate action. It 
was reported by Meiklejohn that regula- 
tions and interpretations could be ex- 
pected to be issued in the near future 
by the Secretary of Labor, who is charged 
with enforcement and supervision of the 
law’s provisions. 





Ten-hour meeting of RWDSU leaders and attorneys was held Oct. 28. Clockwise from left side of table are Arthur Gaffinkel, 

Joseph Reichbart, Alex Bail, Charles Kats, Martin L. Greenberg, Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, Jerome Rosenhouse, Pres. Max 

Greenberg, Max Steinbeck, Irving Rozen, Sidney Scarles, Max Goldweber, Leon Reich and Asher Schwartz. With backs to 
camera in foreground are Norman Dorfman, Alvin E. Heaps and Jack Paley. 


The gist of the legal opinions evolved 
at the 10-hour lawyers’ meeting was con- 
veyed to the area meeting of local lead- 
ers held two days later at the Hotel Astor. 
Nearly 100 International and local of- 
ficers, together with attorneys Rosenhaus 
and Garfinkel, participated in an all-day 
survey of the law which was chaired by 
Pres. Greenberg. 


In opening the meeting, the RWDSU 
president declared: 


“When labor fought against passage 
of this most restrictive bill, we charged 
that its aim was to hamper and harass 
the legitimate operation of decent, demo- 
cratic unions. The more we study the 
Act’s provisions, the more we are con- 
vinced that this is and will be its effect. 


“There are undoubtedly serious viola- 
tions of the U.S. Constitution contained 
in the new labor law. I am sure that these 
will be tested before the highest federal 
courts, and I am certain that even in the 
present climate of restrictions on labor, 
the courts will find that these provisions 
are unconstitutional. However, that is a 
lengthy, time-consuming process. 


“Therefore, until that undoubtedly dis- 
tant day, we—like every other union in 
the country—must comply with the pro- 
visions of the law in order to protect our 
organization and the welfare of our mem- 
bers. 


“We believe that our constitution, and 


the by-laws of the overwhelming major- 
ity of our locals, are more than adequate 
guarantees of democracy in our union and 
protection for the rights of our members. 
But since Congress has seen fit to legislate 
rules, regulations and procedures govern- 
ing all unions, we will make whatever 
changes are necessary for compliance 
within the International, and will urge 
our locals to do the same as quickly as 
possible.” 


During the course of the meeting, it 
was pointed out that coverage of the la- 
bor control law is so sweeping that few, 
if any, RWDSU locals will be exempt from 
its provisions. This is in sharp contrast 
to the federal minimum wage law, whose 
definition of “interstate commerce” ex- 
cludes millions of reta® employees and 
other workers, 


‘Record’ Coverage Is Compliance 


It was reported to the local leaders that 
the last issue of The Record carried the 
complete text of the law. Both the Inter- 
national union and its locals were there- 
by in compliance with the provision of the 
act which requires that union members 
be informed of its provisions. 


Other subjects dealt with at the meet- 
ing included recommendations on record- 
keeping; constitutional provisions on 
elections and recall procedures; reports 
to the Secretary of Labor required under 
the law; handling of union funds; and 
other matters affected by the act. 














New RWDSU Label Available to Locals 


Many of the products made by members 
of the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union will soon be carrying a new label. 
The official union label of the RWDSU has 
been prepared, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps re- 
ported, and is now available for locals which 
can use them. 

The new emblem, shown in two sizes on this 
page, was prepared for the RWDSU by the AFL- 
CIO Union Label and 
Service Trades Depart- 
ment, which has also 
registered the label as 
identifying RWDSU - 
made products. The 
RWDSVU affiliated last 
year with the depart- 
ment in response to re- 
quests from some of its 
food processing and 
other production locals 
which are concerned 
with having their pro- 
ducts carry a union 
label. 


UNION 
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Heaps announced that cuts of the label in vari- 
ous sizes can obtained at a nominal price from 
RWDSU headquarters. Also available without 
charge to locals are glossy proofs of the different- 
sized labels. Cuts can be made from these proofs 
at small cost by local photo-engravers, or the 
proofs can be used directly in the case of offset 
printing. 


The new label is expected to fill a longfelt need 
for a single,, uniform emblem for the entire 
RWDSU. A number of locals have been using labels 
of various kinds in the past. They may now switch 
to the union label which is officially recognized 
and registered along with labels of other AFL-CIO 
affiliates. 


The design of the label is incorporated in new 
“Union Shop” and “Union Store” signs which are 
now being readied for the use of retail and whole- 
sale locals of the RWDSU. These metal signs -are 
hung in many shop windows as an indication that 
the establishment’s employees are union members 
and enjoy the benefits of an RWDSU contract. 
Heaps said that these store and shop signs are ex- 
pected to be made available to locals, at a nominal 
charge, within the next few weeks. 


se agggaats paacege” se tgs 








Specia] attention was devoted to the 
restrictions imposed by the law on pick- 
eting, and to the changes from Taft- 
Hartley procedures with regard to the 
right of strikers to vote in National La- 
bor Relations Board elections. 


More Meetings Scheduled 


Participating in the New York meeting 
were leaders of RWDSU affiliates in New 
York, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. Other meetings have 


been scheduled to bring together leaders 
of locals in other parts of the country. 


On Nov. 6’ and 7, a meeting of Inter- 
national representatives and local officers 
in the Midwestern states will be held in 
Chicago. Notices of the meeting have 
been sent by the RWDSU office, and in- 
dications are that it will be well-attended. 


The following week, on Nov. 13 and 14, 
a similar meeting will be held in Boston 
for New England affillates, and one in 
Birmingham, Ala., for Southern repre- 
sentatives and locals on Nov. 14 and 15. 


Additiona] meetings will be scheduled 
where required, it was reported by 
RWDSU leaders. The facilities of the In- 
ternational will also be made available 
to those locals requiring assistance in 
carrying out provisions of the law. Small- 
er locals, it was noted, will need such 
help in handling the huge mass of infor- 
mation which must be submitted to the 
Secretary of Labor under the Act’s re- 
porting provisions. 























‘More Unions Securing 
Severance Pay in Pacts 


WASHINGTON—The increased pace of 
technology, coupled with spreading joblessness 
in recent years, has led to a sharp step-up in 
the number of severance pay plans written 
into labor-management agreements, accord- 
ing to the October issue of the AFL-CIO Col- 
lective Bargaining Report. : 

Approximately 25 percent of all current con- 
tracts—covering some 35 percent of all workers pro- 
tected by collective bargaining agreements—now con- 
tain some severance pay provisions, the monthly pub- 
lication of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research pointed 
out. 

Severance plans, the publication said, “have 
gained increasing acceptance as a helpful and desira- 
ble means of easing the impact on workers of loss 
of employment.” It pointed out that such programs 
help compensate the laid-off workers “in some meas- 
ure” for loss of such job rights as seniority, vaca- 
tions and pensions. 

In addition, severance pay “is also warranted as 
compensation for disruption in living patterns” and 
“to provide financial aid to the laid-off or discharged 
worker,” Collective Bargaining Report continued. 

“To some extent,” it went on, “severance pay 
also may serve as a form of job protection. Par- 
ticularly where the plan calls for relatively large 
severance payments, the employer may have a 
financial inventive to keep the worker on the job 
and to take steps other than layoff or discharge to 
meet changes in operating conditions.” 

Although severance pay provisions date back to 
before World War II, the Dept. of Research said, it 
is only in recent years that they have spread widely. 

A Dept. of Labor study made in 1944 found 
severance pay provisions in only 5 percent of agree- 
ments. This percentage inched up to 8 percent by 
1950, and to 16 percent of contracts—covering about 
25 percent of the workers—by 1956. 

From the standpoint of the employer, the pub- 
lication said, “severance pay ... may be regarded, 
not merely as meeting reasonable obligations to 
workers dropped from employment, but as a means 
of building better worker-employer attitudes and 
worker morale; gaining increased worker cooperation 
on changes which might threaten their employment: 
and maintaining general good will in the com- 
munity.” 


‘Backbone of the Union’ - 


OAKLAND, Calif. (PAI)D—No local union can 
have strength to withstand the current anti-labor 
pressures without sound shop stewards, Rubber 
Workers President L. S. Buckmaster told the an- 
nual banquet of Local 64, URW officers here. 

“We must involve a lot of people in union activity 
if we want a strong union and the shop stewards 
are the key to getting more people active in the un- 
ion,” Buckmaster declared. 

He added: “You won't find any other movement 
that does as much for the people as the labor move- 
ment. We have a right to be proud of our move- 
ment. People who hate unions are making an effort 
to discredit union leaders. If they can discredit the 
leadership they can weaken the union membership.” 








IN AFL-CIO HEADQUARTERS building lob- 

by, Pres. Sekou Toure of the new African 

republic of Guinea, formerly a French colony, 

is greeted by Pres. George Meany. Between 
them is an interpreter. 





Truman Receives AFL-CIO's 
Murray-Green Award 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—The 1959 Murray-Green 
Award for community service will be presented by 
the AFL-CIO to former President Harry S. Truman 
in ceremonies here on November 16, it has been 
announced by Leo Perlis, Director of AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities. 

Perlis said the award, which consists of a medal- 
lion and a check for $5,000, will be given to Mr. Tru- 
man at a dinner at 7:30 p.m., Monday, November 
16, in the Hotel Muehlebach. 

Among the national labor leaders expected to par- 
ticipate in the event are AFL-CIO President George 
Meany and Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Com- 
munications Workers of America. Beirne also serves 
as chairman of the AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee. 

Previous winners of the Murray-Green award in- 
clude Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Jonas Salk, General 
Omar Bradley and Herbert Lehman. 

In announcing the tribute to Truman, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council cited “his outstanding con- 
tributions to the health and welfare of all Ameri- 
cans and people everywhere during his years in the 
White House as well as during the years of his ac- 
tive retirement.” : 

The Murray-Green award was established by the 
APL-CIO Executive Council in 1956 to give recogni- 
tion to individuals and organizations in this coun- 
try and abroad, whose achievements in the broad 
area of health and welfare have inspired others to 
work for the common good. 


i 
i The nationwide agreement provides a third week 
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Unions Win Settlement 
At Swift Packing Plants 


CHICAGO—Members of two AFL-CIO un- 
ions have ratified a settlement of a seven- 
week strike against 36 Swift & Co. meat pack- 
ing plants. The agreement negotiated by the 
Packinghouse Workers and the Meat Cutters 
provides wage increases of 814 cents to 15 cents 
over a two-year period, plus major improve- 
ments in vacations, separation pay and health 
and welfare benefits. 

The unions and the company agreed to seek 
settlement of continuing strikes at 25 small proces- 
sing centers and poultry plants and the meat pack- 
ing plant at Wilson, N. C., through local negotia- 
tions. 

At the 28 northern plants, where 16,000 Swift 
workers are employed, the wage increase is 8.5 cents 
immediately and an additional 6.5 cents on Sept. 1, 
1960—equal to the wage agreement with the Armour 
chain negotiated earlier by the two unions. Work- 
ers at the Nashville, Tenn., plant will receive the 8.5 
cents but not the second year raise. At six other 
southern plants, the raise will be 5 cents immediately 
and an additional 3.5 cents in 1960. 

Swift, which had opened negotiations by seek- 
ing wage cuts and had up until the final negotiations 
strongly opposed any increase in the southern 
plants, insisted that re-establishment of a southern 
differential, which the unions had succeeded in 
wiping out in previous negotiations, was necessary 
to enable the company to compete with non-union 
packers in the South. 


of vacation after 10 years of service. The previous 
contract required 15 years of service and the Armour 
agreement provided a third week of vacation after 
12 years. 

Severance pay benefits are increased from three- 
fourths of a weeks’ pay for each year of service up 
to 10 to one week’s pay per year. Workers continue 
to draw 1.5 weeks of severance pay for each year 
cf service beyond 10. 

“Our unions have negotiated substantial wage 
increases and substantial improvements and bene- 
fits,” officers of the Meat Cutters and Packinghouse 
workers declared in a joint statement. “We did not 
win all of the objectives we sought, but we success- 
fully reversed the company’s program for heavy 
— cuts and a drastic reduction in workers’ bene- 

ts.” 

The Swift settlement left Wilson & Co. the last 
holdout among the major packers. The Packing- 
house Workers represents 5,700 employees at seven 
Wilson plants who have been continuing work on 
a day-to-day basis past the contract expiration date. 
The agrement with Swift was expected to bring about 
quick resumption of the Wilson negotiations. 





TV Drama Suggestion 


COLUMBUS, Ohio (PAI) —The Ohio AFL-CIO 
News offers this suggestion to the TV networks: 

“Instead of re-running old Westerns or repeats 
next summer, re-run those old TV quiz programs 
with the bank officials and police standing guard 
while the contestant squirms in the isolation booth. 
They’d be a riot!” 





Railroads Push Huge Featherbedding’ Propaganda Drive 


CHICAGO—The nation’s railroads, which have 
already demanded that their 850,000 workers take 
pay cuts of up to 33 cents an hour, have followed 
up months of intensive propaganda buildup by 
formally proposing work rule changes which the 
rail brotherhoods charge would result in addi- 
tional pay slashes and cut train crews with dis- 
regard for safety. 

Formal serving of the work rule demands came on 
the heels of the Nov. 1 expiration of a three-year 
moratorium on contract and work rule changes. It 
further widened the gap between the position of 
railroad management and the railroad unions which 
have submitted proposals for substantial pay increase 
plus improved fringe benefits. 

The 11 non-operating unions have asked for wage 
increases of 25 cents an hour plus incorporation of 
cost-of-living adjustments of recent years intgq the 
basic wage rate. The operating brotherhoods have sub- 
mitted proposals for increases ranging from 12 to 14 
percent. : 

Overshadowing the sharp differences on wages has 
been the campaign against alleged “featherbedding” 
which the railroads have waged through a nationwide 
advertising and publicity attack on established rules. 

The railroads have centered one part of their drive 
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on the use of locomotive firemen, claiming that since 
firemen on diesels don’t shovel coal, their jobs should 
be abolished. The rail unions reply is that the “fire- 
men” on the giant locomotives now in service are the 
equivalent of co-pilots on planes and are essential to 
safety. 


The Railway Labor Executives Assn., coordinating 
group for the standard rail unions, has also blasted the 
misleading reference to the use of the mileage ratio 
in determining a “day’s pay” for railroad workers. 


The so-called “basic daily rate” is contract language 


for units of work and pay similar to incentive systems 
in other industries, the RLEA points out. The unions 





Charge Harms Industry 


CLEVELAND (PAI)—The picture that railroad 
management is painting of their workers as a “lot 
of no-good bums resting on a featherbed” is vicious- 
ly false and their workers bitterly resent it, said 
Pres. George M. Harrison of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks here. 

The “featherbed” charges are harmful te the 
industry, Harrison declared, adding that what is 
needed in the industry is cooperation rather than 
unwarranted attacks. 


also make the point that railroad workers receive no 
pay for preparatory work including equipment checks 
or for layover time. They also must pay out of their 
own pockets living expenses during frequent layovers 
in other cities. Train crews receive no overtime or holi- 
day pay. 


Preliminary negotiations on wages have already 
reached the deadlock stage and the National Media- 
tion Board has stepped into the picture in an effort to 
get bargaining off dead center. Before a strike can 
be called, the Railways Labor Act provides for the es- 
tablishment by the President of a fact-finding commit- 
tee which has 30 days to make recommendations for a 
settlement. The unions and the carriers are required 
to bargain for 30 days after the recommendations have 
beer, made before the unions are free to strike. 


Major railroads earlier this year launched prepara- 
tions for a bitter struggle by taking out a strike in- 
surance policy with a British firm (Imperial Insurance 
Co., Ltd., of Nassau, Bahamas) aimed at protecting 
the railroads from loss by paying fixed costs, includ- 
ing taxes, during a walkout. 


RLEA Chairman George E. Leighty scored the in- 
Surance policy as evidence of management’s intention 
to force a strike and said the expenditures “would be 
completely unnecessary if they would sit down and 
negotiate with us in good faith.” 
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LABOR AIDS KIDS—Delegation of Community Services Committee of New York’s 

Central Labor Council recently toured Sharpe Reservation, 3,000-acre haven of 

Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund. Leading group was Lecal 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky. 

Other RWDSUers in group are Pres. Peter Busch and Dominick Ruiz of Local 377; 

and Vice-Pres. William Atkinson, and Board members Cecilia Curry, Riva Lowen- 
stein, Jack Fox, Leo Livingston and Maude Dash, all of ‘1-S’. 


New York & Northeast 


Strikes Loom A gain 





At N.Y. Hospitals 


NEW YORK CITY—Chafing under the moderate terms which ended 





the strike at seven hospitals last spring, management at several of the 
institutions has been resorting to discrimination against union members 
and outright firings in recent weeks, Local 1199 Pres. Leon Davis told a 
press conference last week. He added that the union intended to defend 








Kovenetsky Pledges Support 
For Fresh Air Fund Project 


NEW YORK CITY—A delegation of 27 representatives of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council Community Services Committee, under the leadership 
of Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, recently made a tour of Sharpe 





‘338° Anmal Affair 
Set for Nov. 15 


NEW YORK CITY—The annual en- 
tertainment and dance of Local 338 will 
be held on Nov. 15 at Manhattan Center. 


Star performers are scheduled for the 
big show for which the yearly affairs 
of the Chain Store Food Employees Un- 
ion has become noted. Two dance bands 
will furnish music for the dancing to 
follow. 


Firms Go On Trial In 


Polio Vaccine Price Case 


TRENTON, N. J.—Five of the nation’s 
major drug firms have gone on trial in 
U.S. District Court here on criminal 
charges of price gouging in the sale of 
polio vaccine. 

The drug houses are accused of con- 
spiring to fix prices in the sale of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of the vaccine to 
federal, state and local governments dur- 
ing the 1956-57 nationwide campaign to 
immunize school children against infan- 
tile paralysis. 











Reservation, the 3,000-acre haven of the 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund in Dut- 
chess, N. Y. The Fund, established in 
1877, has over the years provided summer 
vacations for about 800,000 underpriv- 
ileged children from New York City. 


Kovenetsky, who is chairman of the 
Fund’s camp committee, pledged to Fred- 
erick H. Lewis, the Fund’s executive di- 
rector, that labor would make a con- 
tribution to the newest projects now 
under construction, a boys’ camp and 
a new lake. 


Other RWDSU representatives in the 
visiting labor delegation were Local 377 
Pres. Peter B. Busch and Rec. Sec. Dom- 
inick Ruiz; 1-S Vice-Pres. William At- 
kinson, and 1-S Executive Board mem- 
bers Cecilia Curry, Riva Lowenstein, Jack 
Fox, Leo Livingston and Maude Dash. 


its members “through strike action if 
need be”, and announced strike prepara- 
tions under way at Roosevelt Hospital in 
Manhattan, and St. John’s Episcopal 
Hospital in Brooklyn. 

At Roosecvelt, he said, the union insti- 
tuted arbitration proceedings to reverse 
the firing of a worker for union activity, 
only to learn that the hospital manage- 
ment had not accepted terms of the State- 
ment of Policy which ended the strike at 
seven hospitals last spring, and which in- 
cluded arbitration of grievances. Roos- 
evelt said it was not bound by the 
terms, despite two glaring contradictions: 


1. The Greater New York Hospital Assn. 
had said last June that all 81 of its mem- 
ber hospitals would accept the State- 
ment of Policy; 


2. Jack I. Straus, chairman of the board 
at Roosevelt Hospital (and holder of the 
same title at R.H. Macy’s), has been 
appointed by the Hospital Assn. to a 
committee whose job it is to administer 
the Statement of Policy. 


Davis pointed out the obvious hypo- 
crisy of Straus’ position on the com- 
mittee, and his own hospital’s repudia- 
tion of the policy he is supposed to car- 
ry out. 


Five Fired at St. John’s 


At St. John’s Hospital, five workers 
have been fired, and here too the man- 
agement refuses to arbitrate the union’s 
charge that union activity is the motiva- 
tion. 

Davis said demonstrations have been 
scheduled at Roosevelt and St. John’s, 
and he added that he was confident of 
the support of all of labor in the event 
a strike is necessary to defend the work- 
ers’ right to join a union of their choice. 

Davis also announced at the press con- 
ference that District 65 has teamed up 
with Local 1199 to undertake the org- 
anization of the 30,000 workers in New 
York City’s voluntary hospitals. District 
65, he said, will join with Local 1199 in 
providing funds and personnel “so that 





this campaign can be expanded to every 
one of the 81 hospitals where these ex- 
ploited people work.” 


He hailed District 65’s participation 
as “a completely unselfish action, lend- 
ing its powerful resources to the task 
of liberating 30,000 workers from condi- 
tions of slave labor. This is in the highest 
tradition of the labor movement.” 

As part of District 65’s contribution to 
the hospital campaign. Bob Burke, a 
veteran leader of ‘65’, has joined the ‘1199’ 
staff as director of the hospital organiz- 
ing campaign. Other ‘65’ staff people are 
also moving to the hospital campaign to 
fill the need for experienced organizers. 


College Student 
Tests Union, 
Grades It ‘A’ 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.. — A college 
student whe worked in an RWDSU 
shop during her summer vacation 
found the value of her brief member- 
ship in the union “hard te beat.” 


The student, Linda Smith, is one of 
a number of students who were 
ployed during the summer at Nashua 
Plastics, Nashua, N.H., producers of 
plastic toys and ornaments. In a re- 
cent letter, sent through RWDSU Lo- 
cal 66 to her 400 fellow employees, she 
expressed the gratitude of all the stu- 
dent workers for what they learned 
as union members: 


“After learning the full value and 
usefulness of this organization, we 
gladly paid our dues,” she wrote. “Most 
ef us will go into different fields, but 
I’m sure we all agreed that the union 
at Nashua Plastics’ will be hard to beat. 
Thanks to Lil Gagne (president of Le- 
cal 66) and her proficient assistants 
who taught us an excellent lesson in 
labor relations. For most of us, it is a 
lesson well learned.” 





elm- 








282 Adds 150 Members in Ten Months 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—A membership meeting of Local 262 at which its newly-elected officers were installed 
was the occasion also for a review of the local’s activities in recent months which showed important growth. 
Pres. Charles Greenberg and Sec.-Treas. John V. Cooney, in a progress report, noted that 150 new members 


LOCAL 282 EXECUTIVE BOARD poses for its portrait after installation Oct. 25 in New Haven. In front row, 1. to r., are: 

Rose Civitello, Rec. Sec. Betty Isacoff, Sec.-Treas. John V. Cooney, Pres. Charles Greenberg, Ann Kelly and Guide Mae Gib- 

son. Standing, |. te r.: Business Mgr. David Harnoff, Trustees Joseph Pisauri, Anthony Izzo, Vice Pres. Max Ginsberg, Samuel 
Mendelstein, Harry Savanelli, William Wolfson and Thomas Torello. 
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have been added to the roster of the lo- 
cal since January of this year. 


Greenberg also reported the recent 
Signing of contracts with Gordon’s Boot- 
ery and Weinstein’s Bootery in New 
Haven, providing for increases in mini- 
mums from $70 to $80 in base wages, 
plus commissions, three weeks vacations 
after 10 years, and health and welfare 
benefits. 


Important negotiations with four ma- 
jor shoe chains—Miles, A. S. Beck, Na- 
tional and Kitty Kelly—are ahead for the 
local, he said, in addition to contract 


talks with the Pignataro grocery chain 
and Worth’s specialty store. 


The installation ceremonies were per- 
formed by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, 
whose address dealt with the duties of a 
local union member. A question-and- 
answer period followed his talk, and it 
Was agreed all around that many mem- 
bers left the meeting with an increased 
knowledge of the functioning: of their lo- 
cal ani of the RWDSU. 





The Midwest 





125 in Plastics Firm Win First RWDSU Pact 


LEETSDALE, Pa.—Climaxing a long and involved compaign at the General Molds & Plastics Corp. here, the RWDSU has 
signed its first contract providing all the basic features of “a sound union agreement” for the plant’s 125 employees, it was re- 
ported by Int'l Rep. Charles Hess. Hess said that the union’s demands for high wage rates could not be met by the western 





Wage, Health Plan 
Gains Achieved 
At Akron Co-op 


AKRON, O.—Substantial wage boosts, 
improvements in the health and welfare 
plan, and the establishment of a pension 
fund are provided in a new two-year 
agrement between RWDSU Local 1801 
and the Cooperative Enterprises of Ak- 
ron, Inc. 

Under the pact’s terms, the 55 em- 
ployee. of the co-op’s two retail grocery 
stores receive a general wage increase of 
10 cents the first year, retroactive to 
Sept. 6, and the same amount in 1960. 
Other increases range from 1542 to 20 
cents the first year. 

The new agreement calls for company 
payments into the Health and Welfare 
plan to be increased from $13 to $17.33 
per employee each month. And in Oc- 
tober, 1960, the company will start con- 
tributions to a pension fund at the rate 
of 2% cents per hour for each employee, 
increasing it an additional 242 cents in 
October, 1961. 

Each employee will receive a seventh 
paid holiday on his or her birthday. 

The union’s negotiating committee was 
led by Local 1801 Pres. Thomas Shea, 
assisted by Int’l Rep. Charles Hess. 

Following is the wage scale under the 
new contract: 


ie I a EA RR $2.1614 
Female clerks Wecrerivizes 
po ee 2.18 
Part-time students .......... 1.5844 
Part-time employees ........ 1.85 
Cafeteria waitresses ........ 1.7144 
TR See MR le Stree S905 0 2.12% 
pO ER I aE 1.9514 
General office clerk ........ 2.18 





Hearings Set on Firings 
At Ohio Chevy Agency 


COLUMBUS, O.—Hearings by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board on RWDSU 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
Lex Mayers Chevrolet, Inc., are scheduled 
to begin Jan. 26, 1960, it was reported 
by Int’l Rep. Ned Harkless. 

The charges grew out of the union's 
organizing campaign last summer in 
which the auto agency’s 12 salesmen all 
joined up. Three of the salesmen were 
fired on obvious anti-union pretexts. 





Pennsylvania toy plant because it is 
in deep financial difficulties, in debt 
to the tune of a half million dollars. 

The initial 18-month pact provides 
hourly wage increases of five cents an 
hour retroactive to Aug. 15, and shift 
differentials of six and nine cents. Also 
won are the union shop and dues check- 
off; grievance procedure including arb- 


itration; seven paid holidays and paid 
vacations; an insurance plan; job bid- 








Black's Store Workers in la. 
Hail 7-Week Strike Win 


WATERLOO, Ia.—Signing of the contract formalizing settlement of 








ding, and time off for jury service and the strike at Black’s department store took place last week amid great 


bereavement. 


satisfaction among the 200 employees. Wage increases of 742 cents an hour 


A seniority protection clause inthe con- formed the main basis of the settlement, reached Oct. 20 after almost seven 


tract provides a one year additional re- 
call time for employees from the date of 
the agreement. The recall period for 


weeks of striking. 


“The employees all feel that they’ve won a real victory,” said RWDSU Regional 


workers who did not work in 1958 would jirector Al Evanoff, who led the strike. “And now they’re all pitching in to see that 


have expired this year. 
Serving on the Local 1080 negotiating 


Ulrich, Ann Leto and Ann Babiak. 
Drive Began in June, 1956 


In a ruling at the end of 1958, the 
board found that there had been col- 
lusion between the plant management 
and District 50 and ordered reimburse- 
ment to all employees of any dues col- 
lected under the phony agreement. 


the union becomes entrenched in the store.” 

Showing their devotion and pride in their mem- 
committee were Mary Buckovacki, Frank bership in the union, the employees are now wearing 
their RWDSU buttons on their jobs. 

They walked out on Sept. 4 after five months of 
futile negotiations, during which the top company 

The drive to bring the General Molds offer was 242 cents an hour. Under terms of the new 
& Plastics plant into the RWDSU fold 18-month agreement, five cents of the 742-cents wage 
began in June, 1956, it was recalled by oost is retroactive to Aug. 3. The balance will be 
Hess, who was in the forefront of the added to paychecks on April 1, 1960. Basic minimum 
fight. Soon after, the company made a wages were also raised to $1.05 an hour, and a grading 
backdoor agreement with District 50 of system provides for increases to $1.25. Company pay- 
the United Mine Workers, which the ments into a health and welfare plan amount to an 
NLRB subsequently ordered thrown out. additional increase of almost two cents an hour. 

The victorious department store workers sent a 
letter to RWDSU Exec. Sec. Jack Paley expressing 
their thanks for the support given to them during the 
strike by the International Union. oF eee ae 

Another letter addressed to Pres. David Livingston REGIONAL DIR. EVANOFF 
of District 65 expressed the workers’ gratitude for that RWDSU affiliate’s aid given 





At that point the RWDSU petitioned in the form of strike benefits. “Without the assistance that we received from your un- 
for an election, but arrangements for the ion,” they told Livingston, ‘‘our strike could not have been successful.” 


voting had to be postponed until em- 
ployees were recalled after seasonal lay- 


Coordinated backing by the Black Hawk County Union Council, representing 


offs. The count in the election finally 15,000 trade unionists in the area, was another big factor in the strike victory. Their 
held last July 24 was 80 for the RWDSU, aid on the picket line and in pushing the “don’t-buy” campaign resulted in big dents 


four for District 50 and 43 for no union. jn Black’s business. 
Hess said that the workers appreciated 


At a Local 860 membership miceting here Nov. 4, Black’s employees elected new 


the efforts of the RWDSU and of the officers and named delegates to the State AFL-CIO convention Nov. 17-19. 


AFL-CIO in ousting from the plant a 
union that the NLRB had found to be 


Plans were also discussed at the meeting for organizing other retail establish- 


dominated and financed by the com- ments in the Waterloo area. Members expressed their determination to build “a 
pany. strong retail and department store union” here. 





17¢ Hourly Raises at 2 W. Va. Bakeries 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—A new two-year agreement negotiated jointly with the E. W. Mootz Bakery and Hein- 
er’s Bakery by RWDSU Local 21 calls for a package worth about 17 cents in hourly increases, it was reported by 
Int’l Rep. Edgar Johnson. In addition to wage gains, the new pact provides improvements in commissions, wel- 





























From Union News, publicattion of Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO 


“He never laid a glove on me... but watch out for that referee!” 








fare coverage and other fringe benefits. 

Each bakery—they are among the 
largest independents in the tri-state area 
—has approximately 100 employees in 
the bargaining units. 

“Our members have every right to be 
proud of the new agreement,” said John- 
son. “It has been rewritten practically 
from cover to cover, even to the extent 
of new grievance procedure and recog- 
nition clauses.” 

Hourly wages were increased 714 cents 
retroactive to last Sept. 27, with an 
additional 742 cents effective on the an- 
niversary date. Commissions of route 
salesmen were raised four-tenths of 1% 
this year and three-tenths of 1% next 
year. 

The companies also agreed to contri- 
bute to the employees’ welfare fund an 
additional $2.50 per employee each month 
over the former $7.50 monthly rate. 
Other gains include call-out pay of 3% 
hours at overtime rates; split vacations 
for employees having three-week vac- 
ations; posting of work schedules one 
week in advance, proper rest before being 
called back to work, and paid rest periods. 

Negotiations with the two bakeries were 
under way for two months during which 
18 meetings were held. Serving on the 
committee were Local 21 Pres. Gordon 
Millard, Wayne Marcum, Henry Mills, 
Ray Williams and Roy Williams, all of 
Heiner’s; and Clifford Metz, Jim Call, 
Mac Sanders and I. L. (Jeff) Stephens 


of Mootz. 
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ON THE PICKET LINE at Graham Paper Co., Birmingham, Ala., in RWDSU strike 


are employees Reece Hardin and Morris Moone, Int’l Rep. L. J. Bettice and David 


Strike in Birmingham Meets 


Negotiating 


Farce by Boss 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Employees of the Graham Paper Co. went out 
on strike Oct. 23 after two months of company stalling in negotiations 


for their first RWDSU contract. 


Union to Seek 





Joint Talks Again 


At Blue Plate Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Joint negotia- 
tions by RWDSU Locals 503 in New Or- 
leans and 315 in Atlanta with the Blue 
Plate Foods Co. will be sought in future 
bargaining with the company, it was 
learned. 


Joint action proved so successful in 
recent negotiations, in which both lo- 
cals coordinated their contract talks with 
the company’s branches in the two 
cities, that the union plans to make this 
a regular practice. 


Weage boosts ranging up to 43 cents 
an hour over two years were gained in 
the recently concluded agreements at 
both plants, resulting in one of the best 
contracts ever negotiated with the Blue 
Plate company. 


Under the coordinated bargaining pro- 
cedures, both locals submitted identical 
proposals to the respective managements 
of the New Orleans and Atlanta plants. 
Int’] Rep. Paul Fourcade, representing 
‘503’ in the former city, and Guy Dick- 
inson of Local 315, attended the bargain- 
ing sessions in both cities. 


Special credit for the winning of the 
fine pact at the New Orleans shop was 
given by Fourcade to a committee com- 
posed of Shop Chairman C. J. Hernan- 
dez, Edward Roser, Shirley Bonnecaze 
and James Spurlock. 


Alabama Shop Solid, 
Election Awaited 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A _ forthcoming 
election supervised by the National Labor 
Relations Board among the 16 employees 
of the Alabama Egg Co. is expected to 
show a practically unanimous vote for 
the RWDSU, it was reported by Int’ 
Rep. Bill Langston. 


All 16 employees of the company, which 
candles, grades and packs eggs for chain 
stores, joined the union in a recent four- 
day organizing campaign led by Lang- 
ston, assisted by Int’l Rep. Lester Bet- 
tice. 


When the company refused recognition 
of the union, a petition for an election 
was filed with the NLRB on Oct. 28. 


“The members are solid and they’re 
all awaiting the election, ready to vote 
for the union,” said Langston. 


November 8, 1959 


The workers had voted for the union 
by a 4 to 1 count in an NLRB election 
held last summer. Then the company, a 
wholesaler of paper products with branch- 
es throughout the country, began its 
series of stalling tactics. 


First it filed objections to the elec- 
tion results on trumped-up charges, Int’l 
Rep. Lester Bettice reported. When these 
Charges didn’t hold wp, management 
made a farce of contract negotiations, 
turning down every reasonable request of 
the union. 


The company has hired scabs, Bettice 
reported. “But even with scab labor,” he 
added, “its business has been greatly re- 
duced as a result of our strike.” 





Texas AFL-CIO Sponsors 
Mexican Student 


AUSTIN, Texas ‘PAI)—A Mexican 
college student who expects to be ac- 
tive in the Mexican labor movement will 
be a student at the University of Texas 
in the spring semester under the spon- 
sorship of the Texas State AFL-CIO. 


The student, Bernard Cobbs Romero, 
will live in the homes of AFL-CIO offi- 
cials, Austin union leaders and others 
interested in promoting better under- 
standing between Mexico and the US., 
during the school term, Texas State 
AFL-CIO President Jerry Holleman an- 
nounced. 

The Texas union official said the pur- 
pose of bringing a visiting Mexican stu- 
dent to the University was to further the 
understanding between the working peo- 
ple of Mexico and the United States. 





The South 


Miami Warehousemen 
Organize, Vote RWDSU 


MIAMI, Fla.—Negotiations for a first contract have begun between 
RWDSU Local 885 and the Asco Co. warehouse here, covering its 18 em- 
ployees, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Harry Bush. The talks follow a con- 
sent election on Oct. 26, in which the workers voted for the union by a 


count of 11 to 5. 


The employees of the warehouse, which 
Serves an eight-store army surplus re- 
tail chain, were organized in a speedy 
drive led by Int’l Rep. Danny Klein, fol- 
lowing initial contacts made by 885er 
Benny Taylor, an employee of the Jeffer- 
son stores warehouse. 


“Our members are our best organizers,” 
Klein said. “If all members did what 
Benny did, Local 885 would grow by 
leaps and bounds.” 


The overwhelming majority of the Asco 
warehouse workers signed up in the first 
three days of the drive. Major union 
demands in negotiations are for a mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour, and cover- 
age under the RWDSU Southeastern 
Health and Welfare Plan. 


Serving on the negotiating committee 
are Sidney Beason, Bill Balfour and Mar- 
teen Levarity. 


Aiding the successful organization of 
the Asco warehouse were employees of 
the recently organized Miami Tomato 
Corp., including Local 885 Pres. Cleve- 
land Bell, George Davis, Osceola Chat- 
man and Jennie Miller. 


RWDSU Win Upheld 
At Men’s Wear Shops 


MIAMI, Fla.—The RWDSU’s Local 1010 
has been certified by the national office 
of the NLRB as the collective bargaining 
agent of the 15 employees of Martin- 
Burns Sportables, Inc., operators of two 
men’s wear stores here, one in the Ameri- 
cana Hotel and one in the Fontainbleu. 





Results of a representation election last 
July, showing a count of 7 votes to 6 
for the union, had been challenged by 
the company which appealed the out- 
come. The final count issued by the 
NLRB on the basis of two challenged 
ballots was 8 to 7. The union is seeking 
to set up contract negotiations. 


In the interim between the original 
election and the final board decision, 
however, a complicating factor arose. The 
company lost its lease at its location in 
the Fontainbleu Hotel, and that store 
was closed on Oct. 31, with the possible 
danger of eight jobs being lost. On the 
basis of reported company plans to move 
that branch to a new location on Lin- 





. 4 


THEY NEGOTIATED RAISES at Allen & Jemison Hardware Co. in Tusca- 





lossa, Ala. Local 405A committee, 1. te r., includes: Daniel Quinn, John Free- 
man, Pres. Jimmy Stokes, Vice-Pres. James Smith, Rec. Sec. Max Deason 
and A. C. Holdfield. 





coln Road, the union will insist in nego- 
tiations that the displaced employees be 
reassigned there. 

Tough company opposition is antici- 
pated in bargaining sessions, Int'l Rep. 
Harry Bush said. Recalling that the man- 
agement had used “every trick in the 
book” to keep the union out during a long 
organizing campaign and during the elec- 
tion, exhausting every legal loophole to 
delay final certification, Bush added: 

“We're not under any illusion that the 
company will be fair and decent in its 
dealings with the union now. History 
has proved that the company follows a 
policy that refuses to face up to 20th 
century labor relations. As a result, the 
workers are preparing to defend them- 
selves.” 





Bombing’ Retrial 
Of Richardson 
ls Postponed 





aan 
John Richardson and son 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.— Start of 
the retrial of John Richardson, 
RWDSU member whose first trial 
on phony bombing charges ended 
in a jury disagreement last June, 
has been postponed indefinitely. 


The case was scheduled for trial 
in Jefferson County Court house 
Oct. 19, but the County Solicitor 
requested a postponement and it 
was granted by the court. The pe- 
riod of postponement is indefinite 
and there is no indication when 
the case will be placed on the 
docket again. 

A mistrial had been declared in 
the first hearing last summer after 
a Circuit Court jury remained dead- 
locked, 9 to 3, for acquittal. In most 
cases ending in such a manner in 
Alabama, it was pointed out, the 
charges against the defendant are 
dropped. Retrial is ordered only 
when the prosecution insists upon 
it. 

Richardson was first tried on 
the identical trumped-up charge 
of which his co-defendant, Alex- 
ander White, Negro shop steward 
in the Perfection Mattress Co., had 
been convicted in April. White was 
sentenced to a teri-year jail term. 
Appeal of his conviction is still 
pending in the Alabama Court of 
Appeals. 

The two trade unionists were 
accused, in a company-inspired 
plot, of throwing an “explosive” 
on the front yard of the home of 
@ leading scab during an RWDSU 
strike at the Perfection Co. in No- 
vember, 1958. Richardson and 
White were strike leaders, and 
their indictments were seen by 
leaders of organized labor here as 
a frameup attempt aimed at dis- 
crediting all unions. 
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RWDSU Certified for 200 at Dominion Stores in N. B. 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—Climaxing the first phase of a long and involved organizing campaign in New Brunswick, negotiations 
for the RWDSU’s first agreement in the Province have begun, it was reported by the union’s Canadian Director George Barlow. 


Meanwhile, the organizing drive, 





$6 Raise Won 
At Weston s 
In Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A new two- 
year agreement has finally been 
reached between RWDSU Local 895 
and Weston Bakeries here, provid- 
ing increases in wages and commis- 
sions for its salesmen, it was report- 
ed by Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert. 


Many months of negotiations and 
conciliation preceded the agreement. 


Under its terms, the salesmen will re- 
ceive an increase of at least $6 by Jan- 
uary 1960. They will all get retroactive 
pay to Oct. 4, amounting to $76.50; plus 
1,% commission on wholesale sales and 
an additional 14% by January, plus $1 
per week in the standing wage. 


The minimum weekly guarantee has 
been raised from $65 to $68, retroactive 
to June 1, 1959; and to $70 a week by 
January 1. The company will also pay 
one half the cost of the coverage under 
the Manitoba Hospital Plan. 


Also gained was a third week’s paid 
vacation after ten years service, and four 
weeks after 25 years. In 1961, the third 
week will be added after eight years’ 
service, 


Clauses Reworded 


Many important clauses in the old 
agreement were reworded to make them 
more specific and protective for the sales- 
men. These revisions especially concern 
the terms and conditions of work and 
checkoff of dues. Schubert reported that 
nearly all of the amendments requested 
by the company were thrown out during 
negotiations. 


The union’s negotiating committee at 
Weston’s included Chairman Harry Dev- 
ries, W. Hall, W. Brunn and J. Heather- 
ington. They were assisted by Schubert. 


Board hearings on contracts at Can- 
ada Bread and General Bakeries have 
been completed, and Local 895 is await- 
ing the board’s reports and recommenda- 
tions. These negotiations have taken al- 
most a full year, Schubert pointed out. 


Approximately 390 workers of Do- 
minion Stores branches in three ci- 
ties will be covered by the com- 
pleted contract: 140 in three stores 
in St. John; 40 in two stores in 
Moncton, and the balance in a 
branch in Bathurst. 

Certification of the RWDSU as bar- 
gaining representative for employees in 
the first two cities had already been giv- 
en by government agencies, while ap- 
proval was expected for those in Bath- 
urst. 

These developments are the result of 
twelve months of tough campaigning by 
the union, during which firings and oth- 
er company retaliations took place. All 
discharged employees have been rein- 
stated and the union’s fight to compel 
recognition by Dominion Stores has been 
won, Aiding the RWDSU in various 
phases of the campaign was the St. John 
District Labor Council of the CLC. 

100 Dominion Stores in Union 

Almost 100 other branches of the giant 
Dominion chain in Canada are under 
contract to the RWDSU. In Toronto 
alone, 53 branches and warehouse em- 
ploy 1,200 workers. And in 30 other cen- 
ters in Ontario, many hundreds of Do- 
minion Stores employees are RWDSU 
members. 

Establishments in two other New 
Brunswick cities—New Castle and Dal- 
housie—with an additional 50 employees, 
are being organized by the union. 

“This leaves only two major towns in 
the Province—Alberta and Prince Ed- 
ward Island—where the RWDSU has no 
membership,” Barlow said. “And this 
will be remedied as soon as possible.” 

Int’l Rep. John Lynk is representing 
the union in the negotiations with Do- 
minion Stores in the Province. 

The membership of the RWDSU’s new 
local in the area, No. 1065, recently elect- 
ed the following officers: 

Pres. James McMackin, Treas. Dick 
McAvity, Sec. Walter McRae, and the 
following area vice presidents: Emery 
Brooks, St. John; Pat Hebert, Moncton; 
and Eugene Murphy, Bathurst. 
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Labor Federation Asks 





which started a year ago, is continuing in other towns in the Province. 
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A New Party in Manitoba 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Sixteen RWDSU representatives were among 228 delegates 
to the Manitoba Federation of Labor convention Oct. 17-18 who voted almost 
unanimously for the formation of a new political party in Manitoba. 

Taking its cue from the CLC call for “an alternative political movement” 
based on the needs of workers, farmers and similar groups, the Manitoba Federa- 
tion convention gave its approval] overwhelmingly to: 

“, .. the formation of such a new political movement, and instructs the in- 
coming executive to take whatever action may be necessary to assist the forma- 
tion of the new political party in Manitoba, including meetings with the Manitoba 
section of the CCF, the Manitoba Farmers Union, and any other organizations 
which may be interested in similar program.” 
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Gunning for Trade Unions 


OTTAWA (CPA)—If there is any doubt about the intentions of Can- 
adian big business, it should vanish. Reports indicate that management 
in this country has begun to lay down a vigorous anti-union barrage that 


can only mean an all-out attack on the 
Canadian labor movement is imminent. 

@ In Ottawa, J. Eric Harrington, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Construction Coun- 
cil, told a press conference that radical 
changes must be made in federal and 
provincial labor laws “to curb the powers 
of unions.” 

@ In Toronto, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce urged businessmen to em- 
bark on a campaign to put “right-to- 
work” laws on the statute books of every 
jurisdiction in Canada. 

@ In Montreal, A. L. Fairley, U.S.-born 
president of Dominion Steel, called for 
“serious and drastic steps” to hold down 
wages in Canadian industry. 

Mr. Harrington was the most outspok- 
en. He trotted out all the myths about 
the labor movement that he could muster 





Laver's Pact Renewed in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A two dollar weekly wage increase plus a long- 
sought weekly indemnity plan covering sickness and accidents are the 
main gains in a settlement between RWDSU Local 535 and Laver’s de- 


partment store in Campbell River, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins. 

The wage increase is retroactive to last 
Sept. 29, while the indemnity plan, which 
also includes a group life insurance pol- 
icy, went into effect Nov. 1. 





Other gains in the settlement include 
three weeks vacation after eight years 
instead of the former 15 years required; 
and improvements in the seniority clause 
and interpretation of the bargaining 
unit. 








BIG GAINS are contained in contract being signed above between RWDSU Local 539 and Sherwood Co-op Assn. 





in Regina, Sask., employing 110 workers. Seated, 1. to r., are Bill Drew, president of the co-op’s board of directors, 
and ‘539’ Pres. Fred Scott. Standing: management representatives Al Blakeney and George Balfour; union nego- 
‘tiating committee members Florman Mercks, Lyle Watt, Lyle Gingrey and Red Barnett; Percy Avram, co-op 
general manager, and RWDSU Int“ Rep. Walter E. Smishek. 











and outlined the aims of big business as 
the abolition of the union shop and sec- 
ondary boycotts. Unions also should be 
liable to civil suits in the courts, he said. 

Labor legislation must be passed, said 
Mr. Harrington, to “prevent one seg- 
ment of the country from controlling the 
destiny and economy of the country.” 

“It is exactly this type of propaganda 
that preceded the passing of the anti- 
union U.S. laws and the drive for right- 
to work laws in that country,” warned 
Ontario CCF leader Donald C. MacDon- 
ald. 

Legislation that weakens and restricts 
the trade union movement is already 
on the books in British Columbia, New- 
foundland and Quebec. The select com- 
mittee on labor in Ontario has recom- 
mended proposals described by Mr. Mac- 
Donald as the “Mein Kampf” of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers Association. 

“In recent weeks the governments of 
Canada and Ontario have thrown their 
lot in with management,” one Ottawa 
observer commented. Both governments 
have refused to bargain with their em- 
ployes and have set a “hold the line” 
wage policy for other employers to fol- 
low. 

Meanwhile, Canadian newspapers told 
in muted tones of record corporation 
profits being made this year by Can- 
adian business. In the first half of the 
year profits were up nearly 25 percent 
over 1958. 

The very men who are leading their 
corporations to record profits are the 
men who complain that the wage and 
Salary demands of labor will cause in- 
flation. 

“Management has thrown down the 
gauntlet,” said Mr. MacDonald. “We 
must accept the challenge.” 


Political Action, 
Big Business Style 


TORONTO (CPA)—The hearings of 
combine charges against E. P. Taylor’s 
Canadian Breweries have revealed the 
big business version of political action. 

When Mr. Taylor decided to move into 
Alberta in 1950 his first step was a friend- 
ly visit. “I would also like to see my 
friend, the Attorney-General, and if pos- 
sible the Premier,” wrote Mr. Taylor to 
a colleague. 

Later he urged the appointment of W. 
R. MacKenzie as general manager of 
Western Canada Breweries, terming him 
“an extremely capable brewing operator. 
in addition to which he knows how to 
handle the political side with the pro- 
vincial government.” 
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Danger Signals in Our Economy 


In recent days the newspapers have been reminding us that exactly 
thirty years ago we had the great Wall Street crash of 1929, which opened 
the way to the terrible depression of the Thirties. Most papers added the 
claim that “it can’t happen again.” 


“Experts Say Stock Market Crash Can’t Happen Now,” was the headline used 
by one Washington newspaper, which cited the various safeguards that we have 
erected in the past thirty years “that would prevent a disaster like 1929.” 

Even the most conservative of newspapers and businessmen like to tell us about 
those “safeguards.” The fact that most of those safeguards were fought bitterly by 
the same people is conveniently forgotten. 

Nevertheless, there is considerable truth in the “safeguard” theory. Today we have 
the Securities and Exchange Commission to keep an eye on the worst of the speculative 
stocks. We have the Federal Reserve Board to keep an eye on the banking situation. 
We have insurance on a sizeable chunk of our bank savings and deposits. We have un- 
employment compensation for those thrown out of work. We have the Social Security 
System that may not make old age retirement a bed of roses, but that keeps most 
of our old folk out of the poor house. 

Yet, despite the assurances that “it can’t happen again,” there are haunting 
voices that tell us that even if we do have better cushions than we had back in 1929, 
we can’t afford to be complacent; that even if we don’t have a gigantic depression 
such as that of the ’Thirties, we can have bad enough ones; that, in fact, we have 
had two “recessions” in the past six years that indicate that the American economic 
road still can get pretty rocky and that it can be tragic for millions of our people. 


Economists See Similarities to 1929 


Are there any similarities between the state of our economy today and that of 
the roaring "Twenties? Expert economists say there are some danger signals: 


@ Wall Street is going through a tremendous boom that has had its downs as 
well as ups, yet many of today’s inflated Wall Street prices have no more economic 
justification than they did during the 1920 boom. 

@ Interest rates are on the climb as they were in the "Twenties, which was the 
last period of banker domination of the economy. 

@ The depression of the "Thirties has long been cited as a classic example of an 
unbalanced economy in the sense that our productive capacity had far outrun our 
capacity to buy the very goods we could produce. There are many disturbing signs 
that automation and technological improvements are reaching that same stage today. 

@ There are signs, too, that the distribution pattern of our national income has 
been shifting in favor of financial interests rather than the worker and the con- 
sumer. Wages and salaries, for instance, calculated on an annual basis, have been 
dropping slightly during the past two months, while profits and personal interest 
have been going up. 

@ And farm income, once more as in the "Twenties, is on the way. down. 

During the past two years, wages and salaries, which represent the basic element 
in our buying capacity, have increased only 5 percent while profits after taxes have 
gone up 21 percent and personal interest 11 percent. 

The stock argument of the business community is that profits must be high, that 
without big profits and low taxes, business and industry are not able to “create” the 
jobs that our fast growing population needs. Their argument basically is the “trickle 
down” one—that the more there is at the top, the more will trickle down to the rest 
of us. 

Nobody can deny that in our free enerprise society, we need profits which can 
be invested in new work which means new jobs. On the other hand, it is equally true 
that there can be no economic health in manufacturing vast quantities of goods that 
nobody can buy. No one is faster at pulling in his horns and “uncreating” jobs, than 
a manufacturer who sees his market disappearing or growing thin. 


Productive Capacity Outpaces Buying Power 


There are liberal labor economists, who feel that our economy is now suffering 
from economic imbalance, that our productive capacity once again is running away 
from our buying capacity and that instead of this imbalance being cured, it is get- 
ting more serious. For one thing, there is a powerful drive by business interests to 
get more tax favors for the upper brackets. Over the years they have succeeded in 
breaking down many of the progressive features of our tax system; they are hard at 
work seeking to break them down next year when a sweeping revision of our tax laws 
may be in the making. 

Yet, in the opinion of Nat Goldfinger, AFL-CIO Assistant Director of Research, 
“two recessions in the past six years, widely accepted predictions of a renewed im- 
balance and another recession in about two or three years, a rising level of so-called 
‘normal’ unemployment, and an increasing resemblance of many economic and social 
conditions to those of the “Twenties, provide a warning’ that we must not give new 
tax benefits to the upper brackets at the expense of the lower brackets.” 


Goldfinger has commented that our recent economic difficulties “have been due 
in large part to insufficient demand for goods and services, rather than to insufficient 
corporate income and business investment.” 

We know that the steel industry has been able to make substantial profits run- 
ning at far below its capacity to produce; business magazines and newspapers are 
filled with boasts of the immense increase in productivity that can be obtained 
through automation and technological improvement; during the recent recession, 
business and industry seized upon the slack time to redesign, re-tool and revamp 
operating methods to increase their efficiency; and, while production in many areas— 
automobiles, steel, transportation—rose rapidly at the end of the recession, employ- 
ment did not keep pace, so that hundreds of thousands of men laid off during the 
slack will| never get back their jobs. 

Goldfinger points out that actually industry is already getting a concealed tax 
reduction through quick depreciation of facilities, heavily reducing tax bills. He has 
pointed out that old depreciated machinery is almost never replaced by a similar 
machine, but that rather it is replaced by a far more efficient machine which in- 
creases production greatly. 

And, again, he has pointed out that today’s dollar investment yields far more 
productivity than did a dollar fifty years ago. He cited studies showing that “the 
amount of capital needed for each unit of output has actually been reduced in 
recent years, and the installation of automatic machinery will further reduce it.” 

All this may sound like a debate among theoretical economists. In reality it in- 
volves crucial decisions which Congress will have to make next year if it seeks— 
as seems likely—to revise our income and corporate tax systems. The struggle in- 
volves the very pattern of income distribution in our country; it involves a highly 
delicate balance between our capacity to produce and our capacity to buy; it involves 
where tax relief, if any, should go. 

In this struggle, the labor movement believes firmly that our buying capacity— 
that is, the income of the vast numbers of our workers—must be strengthened and 
protected through a just and equitable tax system, if we are to avoid a new recession, 
if not a new depression comparable to that of the "Thirties. 
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The historic strike of 3,000 workers at 
seven voluntary hospitals in New York City 
began on May 8, just six months ago, and 
ended 46 days later, on June 22, Ordinarily, 
a strike becomes ancient history the day 
after it is settled. But the struggle waged by 
the RWDSU’s Local 1199 and solidly sup- 
ported by the city’s entire labor movement 
—to organize and win decent wages and 
working conditions for the exploited, under- 
privileged hospital workers—continues to 
hold the interest of people throughout the 
U.S.—and indeed throughout the world. 


Many articles on the strike have appear- 
ed in many publications. One of the most 
moving and perceptive of these articles ap- 
peared in the magazine “Dissent” and is re- 
printed on this page. It was written by Dan 
Wakefield, a young journalist whose recent 
book, “Island in the City,” has been hailed 
by reviewers as a fine study of New York’s 
Puerto Rican community. Mr. Wakefield, 
whose articles have appeared in the N. Y. 
Times Sunday Magazine and other leading 
publications, spent considerable time with 
the hospital workers during the strike. His 
comments are based on first-hand observ- 
ation as well as substantial research. 


The story of the hospital strike is a con- 
tinuing one, as the article on Page 5 of this 
issue shows. Hospital workers still have a 
long way to go to win even the modest ob- 
jectives they have set for themselves. But 
they’re determined to win them—no matter 
how long or hard their struggle for first- 
class citizenship turns out to be. 











By DAN WAKEFIELD 


INNED on the basement walls of a temporary 
union headquarters during New York's hospital 
strike last spring was a two-page, full color ad- 
vertisement torn from Life magazine. It showed a 
gentlemen of the New Leisure stretched in a 
hammock drinking a pink frothy mixture that 
appeared to be an ice cream soda. His face re- 
flected such ecstatic contentment that a casual 
observer might wonder if there weren’t perhaps 
a couple of jiggers of gin in the mixture. Below 
the ad, printed in ink on a piece of scrap paper 
were the words, “We want this life too!” 


Around the room on folding chairs sat a sprinkling 
of the aspirants to membership in the advertised af- 
fluent society; the most underpaid and poorly bene- 
fited workers in the richest city of the richest nation 
of the world. They were mostly Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, their ages ranging from the teens to a time 
at which the counting of years is superfluous, the 
faces beaten and drawn beyond any other category 
but Old. 


They gathered for six weeks in basement rooms and 
rented halls near the hospital that employed them, 
fanning themselves against the heat and the bore- 
dom, rising up to shuffle into place on the picket lines, 
coming periodically back to strike headquarters to 
claim the bread and canned food that union sym- 
pathizers contributed during the siege. 


The plight of these several thousand striking work- 
ers, from the ranks of the 30,000 employees who do 
the laundry, kitchen, maintenance, service, and lab- 
oratory work in New York’s 81 “voluntary” hospitals 
(supported mainly by charity) drew both sympathy and 
shock from most of the city’s citizens, especially un- 
ion inembers, and the local union leaders who like to 
refer to New York as a “labor city.” 


These striking workers, organized by Local] 1199 of 
the Retail Drug mployees Union ‘an affiliate of the 
RWDSU) commonly averaged $34 a week, without un- 
employment and disability benefits, without seniority, 
without union representation, and in some cases, with 
a six-day week. Because the voluntary hospitals (the 
other categories are proprietary hospitals, run privately 
and for profit, and city and state hospitals) are non- 
profit institutions, supported largely by charity, they 
are exempt from state labor laws and also from the 
Taft-Hartley law. 


N.Y. Labor Adopts the Strike 


In an era when labor demands are centered more 
and more on the shorter week and special benefits, 
and blue collar workers increasingly are faced with the 
split-level problems of their white collar brothers, the 
sudden “discovery” of the forgotten hospital workers 
provided a shot in the arm and a common, uncontro- 
versial cause to the recently merged New York labor 
council, which got behind the strikers with unanimous 
aid and enthusiasm. As one observer of the labor scene 
described the strike, “This is the most clearcut social 
issue since the revolt of the gladiators.” 


Few people disagreed with that sentiment, and a no 
less sober voice than that of a Justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court told the hospital management on 
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June 12 that their refusal to recognize the union was 
“an echo of the nineteenth century.” And yet, de- 
spite what seemed a majority of support from public 
opinion, as represented by leading citizens who urged 
that the union be recognized, and despite the combined 
efforts of the merged union strength of this “labor 
city,” the settlement that ended the strike after six 
weeks was anything but clear-cut. 


To the end, the hospital management refused to grant 
outright recognition to the union, and the settlement 
provided principally for the less than revolutionary 
concessions of raising wages to at least a minimum of 
$1 an hour, providing for impartial grievance mach- 
inery and arbitration through outside representatives 
of the workers’ choosing, and a review board of hospital 
anc court-appointed members which will take up re- 
quests for improved standards in the future. After a 
summer of working under these conditions, the union 
is far from satisfied. 


Aithough wages have gone up in the seven hospitals 
that were struck, the majority of the 81 hospitals are 
going on much as they have in the past. Some are still 
paying less than $1 an hour. Local 1199 president Leon 
J. Davis said in September that although the Hospital 
Association agreed in a body to the settlement, its 
machinery and provisions are only being put into effect 
in the still small number of hospitals where workers 
are organized. In those that are abiding by the terms 
of the settlement, Davis said that “there is no way for 
the union to resolve anything directly with manage- 
ment. The machinery for arbitration is unwieldy and 
it is an impractical way of handling labor relations.” 


5,000 Hospital Workers in ‘1199’ 


Davis claims that the union has grown since the 
strike ended, and now has roughly 5,000 members in 
the hospitals. It is maintaining 12 organizers who are 
working to enlarge and solidify the organizations that 
exist already and start new ones in the still unorganiz- 
ed hospitals. “There is a real desire on the part of 
these workers to build a union,” Davis said. 


Throughout the strike, the workers’ meetings were 
alive with the kind of militant spirit that has rarely 
been seen in labor since the thirties—and indeed, the 
issues involved in a strike have rarely been so basic 
since then. Typically revealing of the spirit of the strike 
ing workers was the meeting they held after roughly 
three weeks on strike, to vote on the first proposals 
of settlement offered by the Hospital Association. 


The meeting was held on the stifling night of May 
20 in the ballroom of the Hotel Diplomat, a high- 
ceilinged cavern done in nickelodeon baroque, with 
gilded cherubs and scarlet draperies. Into it were pack- 
ed nearly 2,000 strikers (double the number alleged 
by the hospitals to be on strike at the time) and they 
sat in silence that was broken increasingly by jeers 
and cat-calls as Harry Van Arsdale, president of the 
New York merged labor council, read the “Hospital Be- 
nefit Plan” which had been submitted by management 
as a substitute for unionization. It is hard to think 
that the men who wrote it would have had the guts 
to read it before the audience of striking workers. It 
provided for “improvement in literary and cultural pur- 
suits,” instructions for the workers in “the rules and 
obligations of citizenship in a free democracy,” a con- 
tribution of $100,000 from the United Hospital Fund 
for scholarship assistance to workers and their chil- 
dren, and other amenities which were as far removed 
from the needs and desires of a man who makes $32 
a week as the promise of membership in the Racquet 
Club. The plan offered a wage increase of $2 a week, 


There was general laughter, and it was not pleasant 
laughter. 


When the votes on the proposal were cast and being 
ccunted (it was voted down overwhelmingly), the floor 
Was opened to strikers who wanted to say a word or 
so.to their fellow workers. Within a few moments, the 
line to the microphone was jammed. A worker from 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital pointed out that if the hos- 
pitals meant what they said, they wouldn’t be afraid 
of having a union. He had already had experience 
with hospital promises: “I was on a grievance com- 
mittee the hospital set up once and when we went in 
to tell them our grievances, they showed us a movie.” 


A Puerto Rican worker from Beth David came to 
the mike to say, simply: “Estamos Todos Unidos.” 


A worker from Brooklyn Jewish said, “We'll walk 
till our shoes wear out.” 


Professionals On Strike Too 


A social worker arose to say, “Don’t let them tell 
you it’s only non-professional workers on strike. Many 
professional people are out, and we’re proud to be with 
you.” 


A Negro lady who barely reached the mike stood on 
her toes and said in a high, joyous voice: “Brothers 
and Sisters—Hallelujah!” 


They roared back, “Hallelujah.” 


They were brothers and sisters of poverty, and for 
the most part of color—as well as of a union—and 
the special shame of the strike was that their battle 
had to be waged against the wealthy who claim to be 
their benefactors as well as their bosses. The difference 
between the hospital bosses and the bosses of the past 
lay not in their proclamation of anti-union sentiment 
(the hospital bosses were as adamant against a union 
as were the bosses in the days of the Knights of Labor) 
but in their personal backgrounds and records. Rather 
than the profiteering bosses of old who were fighting 


the union in order to grind more pennies from the 
sweat of their workers, these were volunteer citizens 
helping to operate non-profit medical insttiutions for 
the welfare of the community. Many of them are phil- 
anthropists, humanitarians, and, in many cases, “lib- 
erals.” 


The curious fact is that the men whose proclama- 
tions on unionism sounded like Henry Ford in the 
battle of Willow Run are past presidents of the Urban 
League, authors of books on Fair Labor Practices, di- 
rectors of Settlement Houses, Boys Clubs, and Philan- 
thropic Leagues. They are men who build gymnasiums 
for underprivileged kids and then pay their parents 
$32 a week and scream bloody murder when they try 
to join a union. Evidently they saw no discrepancy 
between their past actions of philanthropy and humani- 
tarianism and their battle to keep the hospital workers 
—many of whom earn s0 little that they hold down 
full-time jobs and still have to have supplementary 
relief from the city—from choosing a bona fide union 
to represent them. 


The pious proclamation on the part of management 
that hospitals were “different” and unions would be 
detrimental to their proper functioning—perhaps even 
create danger to the lives of the patients—was ridicul- 
ous from the start. The city-supported hospitals have 
beer organized for a number of years, and the vol- 
untary Maimonides hospital, organized for several years 
under Local 1199, as well as Montefiore, which was 
organized by that union the first of this year, have 
gone on about their business without any lack of ef- 
ficiency or danger to patients since recognizing the 
union. In fact, Dr. J. A. Katzive, executive director 
of Maimonides hospital, stated in an interview in the 
Wall Street Journal that in his experience with the 
union “things have been entirely satisfactory.” In the 
same article, Ray Emberg, president of the American 
Hospital Association and director of the University of 
Minnesota hospital was quoted as saying, “The calibre 
of the workers has improved since the union came in. 
The union gave security and we got more stable people.” 


Philanthropists As Union-Busters 


Yet the representatives of the hospital boards never 
ceased to act as if the coming of the unions was com- 
parable to the coming of the Black Plague. Their rage 
and fervor in fighting the union was a strange thing 
to behold from men who are philanthropists. When 
underpaid workers at several of the hospitals were 
kicked out of hospital-owned rooming houses because 
they had gone on strike, Mr. Benjamin Buttenweiser 
of the National Urban League, the Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies and the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, was asked by the press to comment on the evictions. 
He said it was a “practical step.” 


Roughly 80 per cent of the 30,000 workers of New 
York’s voluntary hospitals are Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, and in the first week of the strike, Harry Van 
Arsdale said that the withholding of union recognition 
from these workers was a “slap at an abused minority.” 
Mr. Buttenweiser’s answer was: “How ridiculous can 
you get?” 


It is hard to imagine that anyone who followed the 
strike very closely or attended any of the workers 
meetings could have found the charge ridiculous. At 
the last meeting of the strike, when the workers ac- 
cepted the hospital settlement, one of the New York 
union leaders got up to say that one result of the strike 
was the unity that the workers had gained—not only 
with each other but with officials and members of 
other unions. He said he imagined that this was 
the first time many of the people in the audience 
who were Negroes or Puerto Ricans had ever real- 
ly met and worked in a common cause side by side 
with white people. The audience clapped and cheer- 


ed in affirmation, and there were shouts of “Yes, 
yes.” 


Another factor that increased the bitterness of the 
strike was that it pitted the poorest people of the city 
against the richest people. The hospital directors have 
pointed out the complex financial burdens of the in- 
stitutions, and said that the whole thing had‘ to do 
with the economics of modern medicine, rather than 
the issues of rich people and poor people, colored peo- 
ple and white people. . 


The economics are of course at the heart of what set 
things off, but once set off, the issues were far more 
deep and personal than questions of Blue Cross rates 
and patient payment. The several bitter scuffles that 
broke out among strikers and policemen sprang from 
deeper passions. One of the biggest of the outbreaks 
occurred when a class of medical students marched 
in a parade up Fifth Avenue past the Flower-Fifth Ave. 
Hospital and workers, with their picket signs proclaim- 
ing the desire of a decent life, joined in the lines of 
march and had to be torn away by policemen. 


How messy and disturbing it is when the poor people 
spoil our parades and demand their own place in the 
affluent society the magazines tell them they live in. 
Perhaps one of the many things the strike of the hos- 
pital workers proved is that the clean, conscience-eas- 
ing rites of professional Charity are no substitutes for 
the more difficult and awkward procedures of allow- 
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Praises Union Interest in JD 


To the Editor: 

Juvenile Delinquency is an especially t.mely topic as 
presented in recent editions of The Record. With un- 
ions being put through the wringer, anu presented to 
the general public as a selfish, corrupt, destructive 
force to the economy and well-being of our country, 
it is most opportune that unions should install within 
their structure of general operation, and upon their 
agendas a workable plan to help defeat this menace— 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Unions, through their membership, can and must 
prove to the general public that labor’s interests, think- 
ing, and conduct are not only geared to serve the welfare 
of the man who belongs to a union, but also that it is 
aware and concerned about the common interests of 
our beloved country, the community, and our friends 
and neighbors. 

PHIL SIEGEL 
New York City 


e . . * 
Urges Old-Time Discipline 
To the Editor: 

Juvenile delinquency is here to stay; the reason why 
is as follows: 

Back when I was a teenager I would look at the young 
women and wonder what they would look like with no 
clothes on and now I look and wonder what they would 
look like with clothes on. 

Next came World War I. Some women went to work 
in war industry. Then came women’s suffrage and wom- 
en began voting. They became independent and man 
began giving up his rightful position as a master of the 
home. He gave his pants to his wife, gave her his place 
at the barber shop where she got her hair bobbed. 
Then he proceeded to buy her affections with a new 
gift of clothing or some other item. 

Next came the repeal of the 18th amendment and 
@ million saloons opened up. Now that mom had her 
hair bobbed and was wearing trousers she walked 
through the glass door that replaced the bat-wing 
door and was served at the bar along with the so-called 
men. 

By this time, discipline in the home was a thing of 
the past. I shall never forget my first day in school. I 
was a little too much on the contrary side so during 
recess time in the little red schoolhouse back in 1900 
I got a very good lesson from a hand full of willow 
switches. Did I tell my dad when I got home? NO. If 
I had he would give me more of the same. Nowadays 
a teacher could be sentenced to prison for the same 
thing. 

From 1933 on, morale moved out with the tide. World 
War II came along which lowered it more and more 
as women took war jobs. 

The result is easy to see. Eight million women 
working. Baby sitting is an industry. Alcoholic drinks 
will soon cause a shortage of drinking water. Seventy- 
five percent of the home refrigerators have beer or wine 
in them at all times. Parents furnish the kids with a big 
car to roam the roads at all times of night while they 
sit at some cafe drinking. When the kids watch TV they 
can see more sex in the living rooms of our homes than 
I used to see in the cheapest and lowest kind of bur- 
lesque show. 

They pick up a copy of the RWDSU Record and read 
about a successful battle with clubs and fists by strik- 
ers, and see cartoons suggesting rough house tactics 
or turn to the comic page and see a sex-teasing picture. 

Now is it any wonder we have a JD situation that is 
beyond belief? We could try to keep the minds of our 
children clean but a lot of evil would have to be voted 
out and that is not possible for there are more people 
who enjoy living in the gutter than there are out of it. 

It is ages old, this idea of the other fellow cleaning 


his door step. I think if the RWDSU along with other _ 


unions would stop this idea of vandalism, fighting, up- 
setting cars, beatings and bombings and roughhouse 
tactics and teach a little love and devotion along with 
being a mother and a father to the children it would 
work itself out in a couple of generations. 
SHERMAN AVERY 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Asks More Police Patrols 


To the Editor: 

Iam a member of the RWDSU who is concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. I have some suggestions that I 
feel would be helpful in dealing with JD. 

1. There should be a Mothers’ Drive in every area 
of the five boroughs on JD. The mothers can express 
their opinions on the ways in which ihey can be helpful 
in dealing with JD. 

2. All theatres within the five boroughs should show 
a ten-minute trailer on JD, its causes and remedies, at 
all performances. 

3. Although parents play an important part in con- 
trolling their children, I feel there should definitely be 
more cooperation from the Police Department and other 
city and state units, by patrolling the areas in each 
borough at all hours when possible. That in itself would 
be an improvement in combatting JD—especially from 
12 midnight to 7 am.—with the added cooperation of 


good men and women. 
LEONARD LEVINE 
Flushing, N.Y. 








discussion 
on 
JUVENILE 


delinquency 


Few features that have appeared in The 
Record have evoked as many letters to the 
Editor as recent articles on juvenile delin- 
quency. The response is evidence of the deep 
concern felt by RWDSU members — a con- 
cern that is shared by millions throughout 
the U.S. On this page are six of the many let- 
ters received by The Record. If you would 
like to see your letter appear in future issues, 
write to The Record, 132 West 43 St. New 
York 36, N. Y. 





Sees Poverty as Cause of JD 


To the Editor: 

There is only one way to solve the problem of J.D. 
just as there is only one way to solve any serious prob- 
lem, and that is to get to the cause. 

What we read about, or see, or experience regarding 
these young people who have gotten themselves in trou- 
ble goes deeper than what is seen on the surface. You 
cannot solve the problem by blaming the so-called 
“professional do-gooders, lenient judges, over-sympa- 
thetic youth board consultants or sob sisters” as Msgr. 
Jos. A. McCaffrey calls them. Neither will building 
more jails and catching those offenders faster solve the 
problem. This suggests vindictiveness rather than help- 
fulness coming from a man of the cloth. 

I am inclined rather to agree with Mr. Leon Becker 
who suggests that the basic cause of J.D. is economic. 
In my opinion the manipulations of real estate lobbies 
and boards determine how and where most of our lower 
strata of working people shall live. 

I would place less reliance on the opinions of the 
clergy or law enforcement agencies and put these prob- 
lems to child psychiatrists and those people and or- 
ganizations who understand the basic causes and who 
also love children. 

It would also help to get less crime and sex films in 
the movies and on television and less thrill stories in 
our reading matter, especially the newspapers, some 
of which indulge (mainly- for large circulation) in de- 
scriptions in great detail of murders, etc. If this is in- 
terference with the freedom of the press, then I say, 
“Let’s have a little interference.” As has been repeated 
many times, “Freedom of speech does not give one the 
right to cry ‘Fire!’ in a crowded theater.” 

I would like to emphasize that the so-called juvenile 
delinquents are sons and daughters of working-class 
families and they can be helped only by those who have 
sympathy for working people, primarily the members 
of our great organizations of labor. 

JOSEPH BASKIN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


P.S. Thank you for giving us little people a space in 
your pages to express ourselves, 


Says Religion Is the Answer 


To the Editor: 

Thousands of children on the lower East Side of 
New York do not attend church. There is no Bible 
read at home. Juvenile delinquency is the wrong name 
—it is parental delinquency. God has commanded par- 
ents everywhere to bring up their children in—‘the 
fear and admonition of the Lord.”—‘“Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.”—Proverbs 22:6. 

Preventive steps should be taken that the pattern 
may be broken—the pattern of no Bible, no church, 
no Sunday School, no fear of God—‘“The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge, but fools despise 
wisdom ard instruction.”—Proverbs 1:7: We must 
teach the children from the Bible that “all have sin- 
ned” and need a Saviour, Jesus Christ,—“the blood of 
Jesus Christ His Son, cleanseth us from all sin,”—John 
1:7—and ask them to receive Him. Then they will re- 


ceive a new nature which cannot sin, which desires to ” 


please God, which loves to go to church and obey those 
in authority! The parents will see this wonderful change 
in these children and many will start to go to church, 
and they, too, will eventually be saved. 

Many more Christian workers are coming into this 
area. I left a lucrative job to spend more time evan- 
gelizing and teaching the Bible. 

Some recommend Jesus Christ as the only cure: 

1. Reach the very young—3 years and up. 

2. Send them to work at 13 if necessary. 

3. Amend labor laws to that effect. 

4. Require church and Sunday Schoo! attendance of 
every first offender and for their parents. 

5. Curfew at 8 p.m. during school nights. 

6. No gangs of more than three teenagers loitering 
in the streets in trouble spots. 

7. A Bible in every home. 

I was up at North Brother Island and there is no re- 
quired church attendance on Sunday night. I know if 
my taxes are paying for free medical care, board and 
lodging for drug addicts, I would require them to hear 
what God says from the Bible about their life. Attend- 
ance at chapel should be a rule. 

God demands an accounting of our lives,—thoughts, 
words and deeds, and we need to be regenerated through 
Christ. 

Mrs. HELEN 
New York City 





JD Seen a Passing Phase 


To the Editor: 

In the days when daggers or swords were part of the 
prescribed garments for men, the thing we call a “reign 
of terror” both among teenagers and adults was a 
common occurrence, from the lowest to the highest 
strata of society of the times. In fact, if one man inad- 
vertently stepped on another man’s toe, the former 
was knifed” instantly. Today, if the same thing hap- 
pened, one would say “beg pardon” or “I’m sorry” and 
the other would say “no harm done,” and go their sepa- 
rate ways in peace. 

So common were such “delinquencies” among all 
classes of society that if a man decided to remain quiet 
and good and try to live in peace with his fellow men, 
he was regarded as quite a “saintly” person. Today such 
goodness among the average persons is commonplace 
and ordinary. One must be extra and specially “good” 
to be recognized as worthy of sainthood. 

If one goes to the public library after school hours 
one sees students of both sexes busily studying from the 
books on the shelves and talking to one another about 
their lessons. They are the “mental” types of students, 
able to absorb ideas from books. But outside in some 
neighborhoods one would see other teenage boys and 
girls who were the “manual” types, who were bored 
with books. They waste their misplaced energy in mak- 
ing destructive things, like ingenious guns or other 
weapons. As children they may have studied their les- 
sons after a fashion, but the moment adolescence be- 
gins they become restless and bored with school. Those 
young people, feeling so restricted and repressed in 
their emotional reactions, and feeling very possessive 
about everything in the neighborhoods where they hap- 
pened to live, relieve themselves of their pent-up feel- 
ings in violence and mayhem. 


Telling teenagers from the different blocks they live 
on to be friends and love one another because they are 
human beings is not enough, it would seem. As most 
of the teenagers who are inclined to delinquency are 
mentally more children than adults, who could under- 
stand concrete objects rather than abstract ideas, relig- 
ion alone would not help them. It only emphasizes the 
differences among them, if they are of different races 
and faiths. They must have something they could “bite” 
into, something that would give them a feeling of solid- 
ity, self-respect for themselves as they are, rather than 
being pushed into feeling shame for themselves as min- 
orities or whatnots. That is why they are inclined to 
give themselves fanciful titles and try to play up to 
their titles, like children do in their make-believe games. 

Only when they become adults do they give up their 
make-believe and become normal human beings, de- 
veloping their talents and learning to be responsible 
adults. Unless they had done real harm to other people 
in their frenzied interlude as teenagers, thus caught 
up by the law. Then God help them! 
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By HILBERT ELSON 
It doesn’t take a student of the modern labor 


market to see that buggy-whip makers and 


lamplighters are not exactly in heavy demand 
these days. 


Today’s Help-Wanted columns are more likely 
to be filled with listings for nuclear physicists 
and rocket technicians than for traditional 
craftsmen such as bath-rubbers or horseshoers 
—or even barbers. 


Technological progress—that’s what’s behind 
it all—in case you haven’t noticed. It has 
brought about some peculiar occupational di- 
lemmas. 


The railroad eliminated the pony-express 
rider; electricity ended the need for lamplight- 
ers. A few of the rubbers who work in the dis- 
appearing Russian baths, a handful of horse- 
shoers, and a substantial number of barbers are 
still around. But they—and their unions—face 
some perplexing problems. Let’s take a look at 
a few of them. 


Of the three practitioners, the most severely 
hit by modernization is the Russian bath rub- 
ber. Their number in New York, for instance, 
has shrunk from 300 a generation ago to 30 
today. And their union, the Brotherhood of 
Russian Bath Rubbers, Local 17794, appears to 
be heading for the last rubdown. 


“Trouble today,” said Sec. Dave Roth after 
a recent meeting at which only seven members 
showed up, “is that there’s too many bathtubs.” 


In the traditional Russian bath—something 
like the Finish sauna—clients are cooked first 
in 200-degree heat, then rubbed down with oak 
leaves, then frozen in icy water, then boiled 
again and finally iced once more. This treat- 
ment is said to cure, among other things, 
arthritis, neuritis, gout, sore muscles, hangovers, 
overweight and underweight. 


Rubbers and Customers Grow Older 


The Russian bath was once highly popular 
in the Jewish community of New York’s lower 
East Side. Today, Roth lamented, the few 
customers left in the city’s remaining six Rus- 
Sian baths, are old in years. The younger peo- 
ple don’t go, either because they aren’t as af- 
flicted with the ailments that used to send their 
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parents to the baths, or because they prefer oth- 
er treatments. 


“T personally think the main reason is they 
all have bathtubs today,” Roth repeated. “Looks 
like the end of our union soon. For 35 years it’s 
been going. And most of our members are push- 
ing 70 now. Most of them are deaf too—from 
all the water we get in the hot temperatures. 
That’s why we yell so loud at each other. Our 
union has been on strike only a few times. Once 
we went out because the bosses tried to make 
us bring our own soap.” 


America’s motorized civilization has virtual- 
ly extinguished the horse. Just about the only 
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place they’re seen these days is at the racetrack 
And where there are horses, you’ll find horse- 
shoers. 


You'll find about 350 of them at the tracks 
over the country, as a matter of fact. They fol- 
low the ponies—but strictly as journeymen— 
not sportsmen. They are members of one of the 
smallest—but one of the oldest—unions in the 
country—the International Union of Journey- 
man Horseshoers, organized in Philadelphia in 
1874, 


A vice president of the IUJH, Jack Rey- 
nolds, is a 20-year veteran of the trade. He works 


in Detroit during the summer and in New Or- 
leans in the winter. 


“I shoe about a thousand horses a year,” 
he said, “and it’s a very responsible job.” He 
explained that one slip of a hammer or nail 
can seriously injure an up-and-coming two- 
year-old, or a top-money winner worth many 
thousands of dollars, or a highly-prized trotter. 


College Credits for Shoeing 


Several colleges and universities offer cour- 
ses in basic horseshoeing. But, as Reynolds 
points out, practical experience is the best 
teacher in this trade. Each journeyman con- 
Stitutes a “shop” in himself, with the union- 
granted right to train one apprentice from three 
to five years. Both journeyman and apprentice 
can work at any racetrack in the country. 


The union payscale is on a per-horse basis. 
It’s $10 for a standard job and up to $30 for 
corrective shoes. But varying transportation 
and equipment costs are added. 


A single job may take 40 to 90 minutes; 
removing the old shoe, trimming off excess hoof, 
fitting a new shoe and nailing it on. But in this 
piece-work set-up, a journeyman never knows 
if he’ll shoe one horse a day, or eight. 


Horseshoers talk to horses. They cajole and 
wheedle them, especially the ornery ones. 


How about inside information—right from 
the horse’s mouth? To say nothing of other tips 
from trainers, jockeys and stablehands? 


“No, very few horseshoers are horse play- 
ers,” said Reynolds. “I’ve had thousands of tips, 
but I’d be broke trying to play them. Actually, 
I’ve never bet a cent.” 


Barbers aren’t quite obsolete yet. But they’re 
worried about what technology is doing to busi- 
ness in the nation’s 118,000 barber shops. It’s 
that ol’ dabbil modern plumbing again. Today’s 
bathroom has simply reduced the number of 
customers who want barber shampoos and mas- 
sages; and greatly improved safety and electric 
razors have cut deeply into the shaving volume. 
And, ominously, the increased use of home hair- 
cutting equipment threatens the most basic of 
barbering services. 


This decline in the use of the tonsorial arts 
has caused considerable concern in the industry. 
The trade publications, Barbers Journal and 





Three Unions Cope with Changing Times and Customs 


Men’s Hairstylist, are in a lather of alarm with 
articles bearing such titles as: “Are Barbers Go- 
ing from Obscurity Into Oblivion?”, and “The 
Barber Is Doomed.” 


Barbers’ conventions propose new skills to 
replace the old unwanted ones; skills such as 
hair coloring, scalp treatment and measuring 
for hairpieces. If the current trends continue, 
the barber of tomorrow may not be a barber- 
as-you-know-him at all, but a men’s beautician, 
wielding a scintillating spectrum of rinses and 
dyes, and designing high-style coiffeurs with 
names like “The Continental,” ‘and “The 
Topaze.” 


Barbers Beautify Beatnick Beards 


A little spending has been restored in barber 
shops with the current beard fad, set off by the 
beatnik cult. Trimming beards nets extra fees. 
(But it is to be noted that the bearded beatnik, 
in accordance with his scorn of modern gadge- 
try and services, usually takes matters into his 
own hands.) 


While the number of services has certainly 
diminished, barbering wages and prices have 
soared. In 1920, an experienced journeyman 
made $20 for a 70-hour week. But in that year, 
the best haircut and shave in town cost 50 cents 
and a quarter. Today’s haircut prices start at 
a dollar in most cities and go up to $2 in Chicago 
and Los Angeles. In this setup, seasoned barbers 
can earn from $100 to $175 a week, with tips 
averaging 15 percent of that figure. 


Union scale in New York: is $55 weekly 
guarantee, plus 50 percent of everything above 
$78 gross intake from his chair. That usually 
gives the barber a weekly income ranging from 
$70 to $85, plus tips. 


Where do barbers come from these days? 
In New York State, they must be trained for 
six months at one of the licensed affiliates of 
the National Association of Barber Schools. 


Adolph Rosenblum, president of the Greater 
New York Council of the Journeymen Barbers 
Union, proudly notes that the future barber, 
reflecting the caliber of the student bodies in 
these schools, will be far better educated than 
the oldtimers. He points out that 80 percent of 
the students at one barber academy, for in- 
stance, are high school graduates, and five per- 
cent have college diplomas. ; 


The barbering student at these schools pur- 
sues a thousand-hour program that, in addi- 
tion to the major haircutting and shaving sub- 
jects, includes lectures on hygiene and the 
physiology of the head and the hair. 


And a valedictory lecture to the graduate- 
to-be at the most modern schools tackles the 
psychological relationship between customer 
and barber. The vital point here deals with that 
occupational tendency noted by Plutarch more 
than 2,000 years ago. Said Plutarch: 


“A prating barber asked Archelaus how he 
would be trimmed. He answered, ‘In silence’.” 














Rl the Other Kids 


By JANE GOODSELL 


* Among the ordeals of parenthood, the problem of Other Children ranks 
high on the list. I suspect that Other Children—usually referred to by your 
own child as All the Other Kids—cause more hand-wringing among parents 
than do many other difficulties (including night feedings, chicken pox and 
the high cost of dentistry) combined. 

Other Children are as inescapable a by-product of parenthood as the 
toidy seat. They crop up as a problem about the time your child gets his 
first tricycle. (“But Mommy, all the other kids get to ride down to the end 
of the block!”) The problem will still be a problem when he gets his first 
hot rod. (“But gee, Mom, none of the other kids bother about insurance!”’) 





Other Children are the true idle rich of this world. They don’t have to 
make their own beds or helo with the dishes or pick anything up or put 
anything away. (“Gosh, Mom, this room is clean! You oughta see the way 
other kids keep their rcoms, and their mothers don’t yap at them all the 
time!”’) 

Other Kids never have to take baths or brush their teeth or do their 
home-work. (“If you think my report card is bad, you should see the marks 
the other kids got! The trouble with you is, you don’t appreciate me!”) 

All of them come from families in the 90 percent tax bracket. They get 
enormous allowances, and they spend all of it, depending on their ages, 
on candy or cigarettes. They accompany their parents on glamorous vaca- 
tions to Hawaii and Disneyland, and they have wardrobes that Adolph 
Menjou and Zsa Zsa Gabor would envy. (“I don’t even have one cashmere 
sweater, and all the other kids have dozens and dozens.”’) 











They lead a cafe society existence. The six-year-olds eat candy for 
breakfast, attend four movies every weekend and they are permitted to 
Stay up to watch the late-late show any time they feel like it. The 15-year- 
olds date on week nights and nobody tells them what time to get home. 
(“Why can’t you be reasonable like the other kids’ folks? My gosh Mom, 
I can’t be home at midnight! The dance isn’t even over till eleven!”’) 

Although Other Children include, according to your child, “everybody 
but me,” it is difficult to track down even one of these glittering, golden 
creatures. The children your child brings home from school look remark- 
ably ordinary. 

Can that little boy who needs braces on his teeth really be a member 
of the charmed circle? If that 14-year-old girl has all those dyed-to-match 
skirts and sweaters, why does she wear that too-short cotton dress? 

Sooner or later you will find yourself at a PTA meeting, surrounded by 
your child’s classmates’ mothers. The atmosphere at these gatherings is 
as chilly and suspicious as a meeting of foreign ministers. You aren’t the 
only one who’s been hearing about The Other Kids. Every mother regards 
the others present as Other Children’s mothers, and she has a good mind 
to report them to the proper authorities. The very idea of letting an 11- 
year-old have dates! 











‘Record’ Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 


If you are brave enough to cut through the chill, you may possibly 
compare notes with another mother, who clearly regards you as unfit to 
rear children: “Do you really let your fifth-grader stay up as late as she 
likes?” she asks you severely. 

“WHAT?” you gasp. “Why her bedtime is 8:30 sharp!” 

“Well, Nancy said that all the other children’s parents let them stay 
up till they get sleepy. So I thought... .” 

You gleefully report this conversation to your own child, but she is not 
at all flustered by this damning piece of evidence. You have, it seems, 
picked the only child in the class who is not one of All the Other Kids. 

“Oh Nancy!” she snorts. “Why, her mother’s even worse than you are! 
She makes Nancy come straight home from school every day! Why, Nancy’s 
never seen the Jack Paar show once, and All the Other Kids get to watch it 
every night!” 

This speech is delivered with such passionate sincerity that it is hard 
to believe your child could be deliberately deceiving you. Or could she? At 
any rate, you certainly will not let her stay up till midnight. Absolutely not! 

You do, however, relent to the point of letting her stay up till nine. 
Which was probably all she was hoping for anyway. 
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Battle Raging Over 
New, Small Cars 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Demand for. Detroit’s new compact cars already is running 
high. Heavy sales show the public really wants economy cars even 
though it took Detroit manufacturers several years and many lost 
sales (and lost jobs) before they would believe it. Just prior to 
the introduction of the new U. S. makes, the small imports had 
grabbed off ten percent of the American car market. 


Several other U. S. manufacturers now are planning compacts, and 
several even have shaded prices a few dollars on some of their big cars, 
and also are offering optional economy engines to run on regular gas. 
Mercury even is readying a luxury-type economy car, which is indicative 
of the kind of thinking Detroit goes in for. 


Of the imports, there now are over 80 different makes being sold 
here, with about 70 still $100 or more below the American compacts. The 
U.S. compacts, however, are generally more powerful and larger than the 
small imports. 


Enough is known now about the U.S. compacts so buyers can begin 
evaluating the different 1960 cars for their own driving needs. 

There are now six U.S. compact cars: G.M.’s Corvair, Ford’s Falcon, 
Chrysler’s Valiant, Rambler, Rambler American and Studebaker’s Lark. 
Dodge’s “Dart” is smaller than other Dodges but still a large car, com- 
peting with Chevy, Ford and Plymouth. Mercury’s Comet will be offered 
this spring as the “aristocrat of the economy cars.” 


COMPARED WITH STANDARD MAKES: In general, the new US. 
compact cars are about 212 to 3 feet shorter in overall length, and about 
1,500 pounds lighter. than the Ford-Chevy-Plymouth group. The 106-109 
inch wheelbase of the new compacts compares with 118 and up for the 
standard makes. You don’t really give up much in wheelbase, but only 
body overhang. In fact, the compacts have been designed so you sacrifice 
only about an inch of inside leg and head room. 


The compacts generally have six-cylinder engines (Rambler also of- 
fers an eight), with horsepower ratings of 80 for Corvair, 90 for Falcon 
and Lark, 100 for Valiant, 127 for Rambler. This compares with 132 and 
up for the standard-size. cars. But since the compacts are much lighter, 


. they are pretty nearly as responsive and powerful in performance as 


the big cars. 


One reason for the lighter weight of the new compacts is their unli- 
tized construction, with body and frame welded as a singled unit. This 
also lowers the height and cuts down on body rattles. 


The compacts have list prices of around $2,100 for sedan, including 
Federal excise and dealer preparation, but not local taxes, transportation 
nor optiona] equipment. This is about $200 less than the lowest-price 
standard sixes. With dealer discounts, the true price of the compact cars, 
stripped and without FOB charges, runs around $1,900. 


In general the U.S. compacts give you a chance to save some of the 
fuel cost of the big models and ten percent of the initial price and finance 
charge, and have,more maneuverability in traffic. Early indications are 
that the compacts will provide in the neighborhood of 18 to 22 miles per 
gallon, compared with about 15 for the standard-size sixes, and much 
less for the big eights. 


COMPARED WITH SMALL IMPORTS: The two most popular small 
imports are Volkswagen and Renault Dauphine. Their 95-inch wheelbases 
are smaller than the 106-and-up of the U.S. compacts. Their four-cylinder 
engines and lighter weight (1400-1600 pounds compared to about 2350), 
makes possible a good 30 to 35 miles per galon of gas. 


In price, too, the small imports shade the new U.S. compacts. They 
list at $1,625 to $1,645, not including transportation from port of entry. 


But the U.S. compacts do have more interior space for a family; more 
power, especially valuable in hilly country, and a smoother ride. They 
don’t compete directly with the small imports in potential usefulness, but 
rather represent a compromise between the big cars and the small ones. 
For many American families, who want one car that will do for all driv- 
ing needs, the compromise is a reasonable one. 


. HOW NEW CARS MEASURE UP: Chevrolet’s Corvair is the smallest 
of the three new compacts, both in length and width, and closest in design 
and purpose to the small imports. Like Volkswagen, Corvair has the engine 
in the rear. It’s aluminum and air-cooled (no anti-freeze needed). ~ 


Chrysler’s Valiant is the largest of the three new cars in overall 
length; four inches longer than Corvair and three longer than Falcon. 
But its 106%2-inch wheelbase actually is less than Corvair’s 108 and 
Falcon’s 10942. Valiant also is 300 pounds heavier than its rivals. Of 
the three, Valiant is closest to the standard-size cars, but of course can’t 
be expected to yield as much gas mileage as the two more-compact com- 
pacts. . 


Ford’s Falcon is in-between in size. It’s a clean-looking car with 
more trunk space than the Corvair. It retains the cast-iron engine in 
front, but next year expects to make it aluminum like Corvair’s. 


The Rambler, already proved to be a successful car, is a little bigger 
all-around than the three new compacts. It has a 108-inch wheel-base 
and 191-inch overali length. The 1960 Rambler has been restyled for a 
cleaner look. The Rambler American is the smallest and least-expensive 
of the U. S. compact cars, with a 100-inch wheelbase, five more than 
Volkswagen, 11 more than the Renault Dauphine, and 18-23 inches more 
overall length. 

COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER: The real controversy is over Cor- 
vair’s rear engine compared to the front engines of the other makes. In 
general, rear engines are considered to have these advantages: elimination 
of the driveshaft hump so you have a flat floor; better traction on icy roads; 
more maneuverability at low speeds; easier parking; better braking. Front 
engines are considered to provide better roadability at high speeds or in 
high winds, with less wander and less sway on curves; possibly more safety 
in a front-end crash; more luggage space. 

Thus, a front engine provides advantages for long-distance driving 
at high speeds, while the rear engine provides more maneuverability if 


you drive mainly in eity traffic. 
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Legal Advice 

There was a protessur of law who said to his stu- 
dents: 

“When you are fighting a case, if you have the facts 
on your side hammer them inté the jury, and if you 
have the law on your side, hammer it into the judge.” 

“But if you have neither the facts nor the law?” 
asked one of his listeners. 

“Then hammer on the table,” answered the professor. 


A Likely Story 

An Indian petitioned a judge of an Arizona court 
to give him a shorter name. “What is your name now?” 
asked the judge. 

“Chief Screeching Train Whistle,” answered the In- 
dian. 

“And to what do you wish to shorten it,” asked the 
judge. 

“Toots,” the chief replied. 


Fair Warning 
Not a man on the crowded bus rose to give the 
bundle-laden woman a seat. One young fellow, how- 
ever, was more thoughtful than the others. 
He tugged at her skirt and whispered: “Be on your 
toes at Market Street, lady. That’s where I get off.” 


In His Opinion 
The teacher had asked her pupils to list, in their 
opinion, the nine greatest Americans. After a while, 
she stopped at ome desk and asked. “Have you fin- 
ished your list yet, Bobby?” “Not yet,” he replied, “I 
can’t decide on the shortstop.” 


Tourist Season 
Looking over the rim of a volcanic crater, one Ameri- 
can tourist in Europe said to another: “Wow, it sure is 
deep and hot. Reminds you of hell, doesn’t it?” 
One of the native guides, hearing the remark, 
shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed: “‘These Ameri- 
cans! They’ve been everywhere.” 


Good Listener 
When a man answered his telephone one evening, a 
woman asked him if he had his television set on. He 
replied that he did, and the caller asked if anyone else 
was in the room. “Yes,” he replied, “my wife is.” The 
surveyor then asked, “What are you listening to?” 
“My wife,” he answered. 


7 * . 


Dangerous 
Boss: You want more money? Why, my boy, I worked 
three years for $11 a month right here in this estab- 
lishment. Now I own it! 
Boy: Well, you see what happened to your boss. No 
man who treats his help that way can hang on to his 
business. 


Roughly Speaking 
Two natives of a little New England village met on 

the street one afternoon, and after a long discussion 
abount hunting, fishing and the local crop situation, 
one of them said: 

“Say, how's your better half?” 

The other man looked at his questioner with dis- 
dain in his eyes. 

“She’s all right,” he exclaimed, “but look here, man, 
you’re sure mighty careless with your fractions.” 


The Whole Truth 
The thin, pale-looking young man was having a 
check-up from his physician. After the examination was 
completed the patient asked, “Well, Doctor, how do I 
stand?” 
“Goodness knows,” answered the doctor, 
miracle.” 


“It’s a 
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Classified Names 
The young man waited impatiently for the lady to 
finish with the drugstore teiephone directory. After she 
had turned page after page, he said, “Madam, can I 
help you find the number you want?” 
“Oh, I don’t want a number,” she replied. “I’m 
looking for a pretty name for my baby.” 
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Willing Worker 


A home owner was delignted with the way the paint- 


er had decorated his home. “You did a fine job,” he 
said, “and I’m going to give you a little something ex- 
tra. Here’s $10. Take the missus to a show.” 

That night the bell rang and the painter stood at 
the door, all dressed up. 

“What is it,” the man asked, “did you forget some- 
thing?” 

““No,” said the painter, “I just came to take the 
missus to a show.” 


Journey's End 
Two women who weré maneuvering their car into 
a tight parking space gave up after a valiant struggle 
when the driver shut off the motor’and said to her 
companion: “This is close enough. We can walk to the 
curb from here.” 


Human Nature 
Things were quiet at the police station. One officer 
yawned and complained: “What a dull week! No bur- 
glaries, no fights, no murders. If this keeps up, they'll 
be laying us off.” 
“Don’t worry, Murphy,” said the chief. “Something’s 
bound to happen. I've still got faith in human nature.” 


7 . 7 
Firm Bond 
Mother: “Willie! Why on earth did you jump into 
that wet concrete and pull little Jimmy in after you?” 
Willie: “Aw, Mom, I was just cementing our friend- 
ship.” 


7 . . 


Sign Language 
On a Kentucky church: “Prayer Conditioned.” 
On a Mississippi highway: “Drive carefully—There 
Isn’t A Hospital Within 50 Miles.” 
On a hypochondriac’s headstone: “I Told You I Was 
Sick.” 
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LISSY, THERE IGN’T 
EVEN A Nt ON 
THE TEAM 























WORLD...? 
“Writing fiction should be . 
easy ... I’ve been studying the 
steel companies’ advertise- 
ments.” 
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1M GOING TO PUT, FOR GRACIOUS SAKES! 

A STOP TO JABBERS | |STOP THIS NONSENSE 
REFRIGERATOR. AND GET TOBED! 
sRAIDS WHILE 


WERE SLEEPING! 
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VANDA, the new British screen 
import featured in MGM’s 
“Libel,” among other assets, 




















can speak five tongues. 
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RWDSU Studies 
Impact of 
New Labor Law 


The labor control bill passed by Con- 
gress and signed into law by Pres. Eisen- 
hower on Sept. 14 will have far-reaching 
effects on every union and its members, 
RWDSU leaders, aided by union attorneys, 
last month kicked off a program designed 
to inform every union officer and repre- 
sentative of the provisions of the law and 
its requirements. The program began Oct. 
28 with a ten-hour session attended by 
RWDSU officers and attorneys. It continu- 
ed Oct. 30 at an all-day meeting for lead- 
ers of locals in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Eastern Pennsylvania. It 
will reach the Midwest Nov. 6 and 7, New 
England Nov. 13 and 14, and the South 
Nov. 14 and 15. See Page 3 for details. 





LEADERS OF LOCALS, nearly 100 in 
number, came from RWDSU affiliates 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Eastern Pennsylvania to Oct. 30 
meeting on new labor control law. Sim- 
ilar meetings are scheduled to be held 
during November in Chicago, Birming- 
ham and Boston. . 








LAWYERS’ MEETING was held Oct. 28 












































at Hotel Astor in New York. Attorneys 
for RWDSU and its affiliates in metro- 
politan area met with top union of- 
ficers, surveyed new labor control law 
section by section and line by line. Leo 
gal interpretations and opinions are te 
be transmitted to local leaders at ree 
gional meetings. 


NEW. YORK AREA MEETING ran all 
day Oct. 30. Speaking is RWDSU Pres. 
Max Greenberg, who chaired sessions, 
With him on dais are, from left, Exec, 
Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Sec.-Treas. Alvin 
E. Heaps, RWDSU attorneys Arthur 
Garfinkel and Jerome Rosenhaus, sec- 
retary Lenore Miller, ‘Record’ Editor 
Steinbock and Exec. Sec, Jack Paley, , 





